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Articte I.—SPIRITISM A SCIENTIFIC QUESTION 
AN ANSWER TO PROFESSOR WUNDT’S OPEN LETTER, 


[By Dr. H. Utrici, Professor of Philosophy at Halle. ] 


Honored Sir: Accept my heartiest thanks for the glad 
surprise which your open letter had afforded me. It gave me 
a surprise: for when I asked you to express your opinion re- 
specting the spiritistic phenomena that you had witnessed, I 
scarcely expected so prompt and willing a response. And it 
- miade me glad: for I am persuaded that the argued statement 
of the position on such a question, which such a prominent 
supporter of the “new philosophy” would make, must be help- 
ful to its solution, especially since you assign to it a sort of 
scientific position. I was also well pleased that you afford me 
by means of your letter the desired opportunity to explain 
once more my opinion and convictions respecting the spirit- 
istic manifestations, and so prevent my position from being 
misunderstood. I was also specially gratified that on the 
second page of your letter you plainly state that you use the 
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word “reality” in the same sense that I do:—excluding thereby 
the production of these phenomena, by any sort of trickery ; 
according to your judgment they “cannot possibly be ex- 
plained as the mere subjective fancies of the observers; and 
since their objectivity and reality in the proper sense of these 
words cannot be gainsayed by anybody who has read even,as 
much as my brief description of them.” 

When I read these words [ made up my mind to express 
my thanks to you in a brief Article in my “ Philosophical 
Journal,” adding only a few necessary explanations. But the 
farther I read, the more I became convinced that I had misun- 
derstood your statement as above, or that yonr opinion and 
purpose in writing had really become changed while you 
were writing your reply. For you certainly imply that you 
consider Mr. Slade a juggler, and a skillful one, when you re- 
mark: “Dr. Christiani, an assistant in the Physiological In- 
stitute in Berlin, has successfully performed many of Slade’s 
experiments; but the experiments performed by him were 
merest jugglery."* As you continue your remarks you dis- 
tinctly brand Slade as a sleight of hand performer, adding the 
remark concerning the spiritistic phenomena of which you 
yourself were witness. ‘So far as those experiments are con- 
cerned which I myself saw, I think they would not fail to 
produce on the part of any unprejudiced person who had ever 
seen a good sleight of hand performer, the impression of skill- 
ful juggling.”+ Although the experiments which you wit- 

* By a strange oversight the last Article (New Englander, July, page 
500, line 32) reads “without jugglery”—ii should read ‘by merest 
jugglery.” 

+In an Article in the ‘‘ Deztschen Rundschau” Professor W. Preyer 
inserts a letter which he had received in final answer to his request for 
further information respecting these experiments of Dr. Christiani. 
Dr. C. there states that he had “‘ successfully, many times, and before 
scientific audiences, performed some of the current spiritistic feats an1 
of them some belonging to the best grades, such as the slate writing, 
the Slade-Zéllner knots, mind-reading, etc., etc.” But instead of tell- 
ing how he did these things, or the method by which he was able to 
reproduce Slade’s performances, he enters into a general description of 
the methods to which jugglers resort, (his own were done in the same 
way), remarking :—‘‘ The principal difference between the performance 
of jugglers’ tricks, and the conducting of a scientific experiment lies in 
this : in the latter the experimenter, for the instruction of his audience, 
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nessed are the same as those Zdllner describes, and although 
Slade emphatically denies on his own part that he is a juggler, 
or that his experiments are performed by any trickery ; still 
according to your remarks above quoted, you have the oppo- 
site opinion, and in them you charge him with being a liar 
and deceiver. It seems to me that between your words before 
quoted, in which you recognize the objective reality of the 
spiritistic phenomena, and this declaration in which you 
assert their production “ by trickery,” there is a discrepancy 
which I despair of solving. 

There is another discrepancy in your explanation, as it 
seems to me, not quite so glaring indeed, but still worthy of 
notice. You say, with reference to the importance which I 
attach to the testimony of scientific authorities, such as Zéllner, 
W. Weber, Theo. Fechner, Scheibner, ete.: ‘It is doubtless 
true, however, that genuine scientific investigation of itself, in 
whatever field it may be occupied, develops such.an unbiased 
theoretical interest in the truth, that it tends in matters of 
science to give unlimited confidence in the conscientious devo- 
tion of the investigator. Indeed it may be reasonably sup- 
posed that scientific investigation alone can produce absolute 
conviction in the discussion of theoretical questicns; for sci- 
ence alone can make a right estimate of such questions. And 
now it follows as a matter of course, that this authority which 
you bring forward, by reason of his high scientific position, as 
constantly strips off all accessories when they divert from the main 
subject of thought, and constantly seeks to dispel all illusions, and 
clearly explains the conditions under which the experiment takes place. 
The juggler, on the contrary, always keeps these conditions secret, and 
in order to deceive or astonish his audience, surrounds himsel? with 
these accessories in great numbers; by skillful selection at the proper 
‘moment, throwing the emphasis upon them, so as to make them sug- 
gest a false explanation.” This statement may be perfectly correct ; 
but Slade’s performance, as Zéllner has described it, bears, in my 
opinion, no resemblance to these jugglers’ methods. At all events Dr. 
C. ought to have pointed out the likeness which he assumes. And cer- 
tainly he would have better accomplished the end he sought, if he had 
plainly described his own methods of procedure by which he performed 
the slate-writing or the knot-tricks. A simple comparison then would 
have shown whether Slade’s slate-writing and knots were the same as 
his own. Since he has not done this, the supposition of their identity 
must be, so far as I am concerned, only a supposition. 
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well as his generally recognized personal character, possesses a 
trustworthiness above every doubt.” Yet in the course of 
your argument you so oppose the authority of these men, and 
manifest such implied doubts as to the trustworthiness of their 
testimony, that you substantially deny them these attributes. 
Please note, in this connection, the one instance, at least, 
where you impute to them absolutely unscientific action. In 
the case of the revolutions of the magnetic needle which 
Slade professedly produced by the motions of his hands, you 
say: “The phenomena themselves are exactly like those 
which any man might perform who was provided with a power- 
ful magnet. And you will not deny that the value of these 
phenomena as an argument in the demonstration, depends en- 
tirely upon the trustworthiness of the actor, i. e., the medium. 
And it is quite intelligible that these distinguished scientists, 
who observed the remarkable phenomena, especially the move- 
ment of the Ampére or Weber molecular currents, were com- 
pletely convinced. A practical jurist would probably have 
been much less astonished, since he is much less accustomed 
to believe in the honesty of the things he investigates. He 
would hardly have failed to investigate the coat sleeves of the 
medium, while the latter was demonstrating his magnetic 
powers.” 

I should have been giad to have you state the omission of 
this proof as a fact rather than as a mere surmise of your own: 
for I must admit that it is very hard for me to believe that 
there was such a remarkable omission of the first principles 
of scientific investigation on the part of authorities of the first 
rank when they were conducting such an apparently import- 
ant examination. I can think the theory presumable from 
the arguments you present. For the more these distinguished 
scientists were astonished at the remarkable phenomena they 
witnessed, all the more because they were distinguished as 
scientists, they must have felt compelled to thoroughly satisfy 
themselves that these things were not the result of deception, 
even though they were generally persueded of Slade’s personal 
trustworthiness. Otherwise there could not have been, on any 
trustworthy basis, any confidence in Slade’s honesty, especially 
since the experiment in question was the first that Zdllner and 


his friends had seen Slade perform. 
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But your principal objection to my confidence in and cjaim 
for these scientific authorities, and the consequent trustworthi- 
ness of their testimony, rests upon your assumption that the 
spiritistic phenomena are not natural phenomera: and that 
therefore authorities in natural science cannot be claimed to 
have authority in this department. You support your assump- 
tion by this particular statement: “All methods of investiga- 
tion in natural science depend upon the presumption of inflexi- 
ble law-abiding character in the phenomena: a presumption 
which includes this other one, that wherever the same condi- 
tions obtain, like results are sure to follow. The scientist 
therefore continues his observations with unwavering faith in 
the genuineness of the objects he is considerifg. Nature can- 
not deceive him. Neither fraud nor chance has control there.” 
But when you add: “Now you must admit that in the realm 
of spiritistic phenomena nobody can assert any such law-abid- 
ing character. On the other hand, the most prominent charac- 
teristics of these phenomena lie athwart the line of natural law,” 
you make the direct assumption that these spiritistic manifesta- 
tions are not natural phenomena, and that “the observations 
of the spiritistic and natural have been mutually contradictory.” 
I admit that many things seem to stpport your assumption: 
but the reality of the phenomena being admitted, it follows 
that your premise declaring the absolute conformity of nature 
must be contradictory. I deny this contradiction, and you 
assert it: and on this disagreement rests chiefly our difference 
of opinion in the apprehension of the spiritistic phenomena. 
You will therefore permit me to enter upon a further state- 
ment of this manifestly fundamental point in the discussion. 

I believe that the above assumption is a mere assumption, 
unproved, and incapable of proof. For at the outset you will 
bear in mind that the law of causality is by no means a natural 
law: that is, it is not a law resting upon or drawn from our 
knowledge of Nature, but a law of the mind which we attrib- 
ute to Nature and natural phenomena. Hume was perfectly 
right, I think, when he states that experience never declares 
that anything which takes place is necessarily associated in 
its taking place with anything else, as the law of causality 
assumes and demands. He combats therefore from his purely 
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empirical standpoint the validity of the law of causality. And 
he is right, on the simple ground that “ Necessity” as such can 
neither be seen nor heard, tasted nor felt, and is consequently 
per cenot perceptible nor discoverable. There is no such thing 
as necessity, except in our mental constitution, or as deduced 
from our mental constitution. If, therefore, we assert the law 
of causality as a natural law, and extend its validity to Nature 
and natural phenomena, we are only authorized to do this for 
this reason, that we find ourselves from within compelled to 
admit that all phenomena rest upon powers through whose 
efficiency the phenomena are produced. Since the law of cau- 
sality may be formally constructed, it is of no importance to 
us just now, whether or no it is derived from the nature of 
mind (the limitations of our being) in due formality, clear and 
well-defined, and therefore established as a law. It suffices for 
the consideration and decision of our point at issue, if it is ge.- 
erally admitted that the law of causality cannot be proven 
from or by means of experience, (including science). For then 
it follows indisputably, as it seems to me, that this scientific 
assumption is a mere assumption. 

But even if we admit the law of causality as a general law 
having its foundation in nature, I think that it does not by 
any means follow that the course of nature and natural phe- 
nomena is dominated over by an absolute rule of conformity 
to law. But this absolute conformity to law is the basis on 
which your argument rests. For if such absolute conformity 
to law rules over all nature, then only can it be assumed that 
the spiritistic phenomena are not natural phenomena. But 
another conclusion will now follow, and that a conclusion of 
greater importance and weight. We shall have incontestably 
put before us the alternative either simply to deny man’s free 
will, or to declare that the results which flow from the exercise 
of free will are not natural phenomena. Since it can not 
reasonably be supposed—at least I do not know of any phi- 
losophy that does suppose it—that man does not belong to the 
natural world, (that is, that he is not a natural being, but either 
wholly or in part an unnatural or supernatural being), we shall 
have left only the first alternative. But the acceptance of 
such a theory brings us to the denial of all morality: a 
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conclusion which a thinker as keen and logical as yourself 
cannot escape. 

I have heretofore (Gott und die Natur, etc.), endeavored to 
show that no force, requiring absolute conformity to law, 
flows out upon Nature from the law of cause and effect, and 
that therefore no such force exists. Since the final result of 
our discussion depends so largely upon the outcome of this 
endeavor, permit me here to repeat the main points of my 
argument. 

The law of causality demands only this, that everything 
that occurs must be considered as the result of a cause, i. e., 
the effect of a power or active existence. This requirement 
neither interferes with spiritistic manifestations, nor the free- 
will actions of men. These last are the exercise of our own 
powers set into motion through a determination of the will. 
It is still a question, how, and through what means, these 
forces are awakened to activity: but no spiritist even has pre- 
sumed that they are awakened without the exercise of definite 
causes. It is only when we further recognize the fact that the 
general government of the law of causality involves a like gen- 
eral, inviolable, unbroken chain of causes and effects—a causal 
nexus, in which every thing that happeus proceeds necessarily 
from the constitution, conditions, accompaniments, and relation- 
ships of active forces,—that we fail to perceive any conflict 
between spiritistic manifestations, human actions, and natural 
phenomena. This concept is like a mathematical axiom of 
such widely recognized validity, that any person, who should 
set himself against it, would be read at once out of the list of 
scientists and investigators in the realm of Nature. And still 
this is, I think, only another mere hypothesis. It résts on the 
fact professedly demonstrated by natural science, that abso- 
lutely nothing in nature that exercises power is self-active. 
All forces are only conditionally active, since they are powers 
whose activity and conditions of working are dependent upon 
or limited by other powers which work in or through them. 
And it is only because the‘r activity is thus the result of other 
forces working in and through them, that the causal nexus 
exists as the chain of cause and effect, and is established 
thereby. We grant that the natural powers discovered by 
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natural science are undoubtedly conditional powers, and it is 
undoubtedly sure, beyond the fear of successful contradiction, 
that the causes of natural phenomena thus far actually discov- 
ered, are only the proximate causes, the manifestations of the 
immediately effective causes ; while the remoter causes, that is, 
those through which these next in their turn are conditioned 
and limited, remain, thus far at least, in regions beyond the 
reach of our investigation and acquaintanceship. So it is only 
by analogical inference, therefore, after all that we conclude 
that absolutely all the powers which work in nature are con- 
ditioned: and of course nothing can be counted certain which 
is only an inference from an hypothesis. 

But even if we assent to this conclusion it by no means fol- 
lows as a result that one unchangeable conformity to law 
obtains in Nature with absolute generality. Such a conformity 
to law involves an absolute, inviolable necessity, which reaches. 
every action in every relationship. For a thing is only con- 
formable to a law, when it is limited by the law in every pos- 
sible relationship. Unchangeable conformity to law on the 
part of all natural phenomena could only take place if it were 
an established fact that no force in nature should be able to 
exercise any powers except those which possessed exactly de- 
fined, and absolutely limited effects; and, contrariwise, that 
every natural power should be necessarily active, and necessi- 
tated to exercise its powers. But this is by no means true. 
On the contrary the facts contradict the assumption. The 
merest glance at the commonest phenomena of nature shows 
that there are no two pieces of the same stone exactly alike, 
no two exactly similar crystals, no two offspring of the same 
parents exactly alike, no two eggs of the same hen exactly 
alike, and no two leaves of the same tree, even, exactly corre- 
spond. Even in those cases where we must acknowledge that 
the same powers were in operation, and the surroundings and 
conditions of the phenomena were the same, the results differ. 
Natural science admits these undeniable facts. It seeks to 
preserve its axiom through the further proposition that “ the 
same conditions never anywhere exactly return, and the law 
does not demand that they should.” (Theo. Fechner.) But 
this proposition, too, is a mere hypothesis. For it is quite im- 
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possible to prove, either deductively or inductively, either @ 
priort, or @ posteriori, that the same conditions can never any- 
where return. If we ignore this fact, and accept the state- 
ment, still it is of little or no help to the axiom which it seeks 
to support. But if the (so-called) “circumstances” or “con- 
ditions” contribute anything to the working forces—and they 
must do it, if the beginning of action depends upon them— 
then they must in some way codperate toward the result, and 
thus become working powers, or, at least, manifestations of 
working powers. Then again the question arises: What kind 
of working forces are these? Do they work of their own free 
will, or are they impelled by necessity? That they should 
always be of the latter kind, natural science can never prove. 
It can only be stated as an hypothesis. On the other hand, 
this following proposition needs no proof, but follows unde- 
niably from the law of causality!—If the same conditions 
never anywhere return, many other conditions more or less 
varying are found, on every occasion ; and thus this beginning, 
this recurring change so contradictory to the regular conform- 
ity of natural phenomena, demands a sufficient cause as arbi- 
trarily as any other phenomena. Forces that possess necessary, 
closely defined and unchangeable development and methods of 
development cannot possibly cause this constant change of 
condition. It is a manifest “contradictio in adjecto” that the 
change should be the result of an unchangeable thing. Since 
the same causes can only produce the same effects, so of course 
unchangeable causes can only produce unchangeable effects. 
Just so varying results can only flow from a variable force, 
and are therefore only manifestations of forces which can vary 
spontaneously their action and methods of action, and which 
are therefore spontaneously acting forces. And so we reach, 
as it seems to me, the unavoidable alternative. Either the 
powers of nature, which determine and limit natural phenom- 
ena are free (self-acting), or there must be, ruling all natural 
phenomena, a simply unvarying uniformity, which in all times 
and places, machine-like, reels off identical results. But since 
this last is proven by experience to be untrue to fact, there 
is no occasion to refer any further to unchangeable uniformity 
of natural phenomena. Whoever recognizes the logical laws 
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of identity and contradiction must recognize this dilemma. 
Natural science, like every purely positive philosophy of the 
‘universe, must forsake it, even if she is compelled to take 
refuge in the asylum of ignorance. Natural science can at- 
tempt an explanation. She can say: The apparent variety of 
phenomena, and the constant change of conditions that causes 
this variety are caused by the innumerable multitude and 
variety of forces which work with, against, and upon each 
other, so that the final results, although necessary, were from 
the beginning so various, and tended to such constant mani- 
foldness that similar phenomena only return at periods too 
long for review. But as to all that transpires within these 
periods, ail existing things, and all their changes and resultants 
must necessarily seem variant. And besides a machine may 
be so complicated and immense, that it can produce varying 
results in great numbers, not only at the same time, but also 
for a long succession of results. Indeed, this uninterrupted 
succession of varying results may continue even until the 
machine runs down, so that no eye placed within the machine 
is able to supervise it, or recognize its necessity. We will 
agree to this. The statement may be true. Yet, I submit, 
the statement is only a hypothesis. And so it is a fair ques- 
tion to ask, whether there are not other hypotheses that are 
more probable. The value of every hypothesis depends en- 
tirely upon its degree of probability. This proposition every- 
body must accept, who is not willing to give up all science. 
But, then, consider that the hypothesis just stated stands in 
open contradiction with the permanent conclusions of geolog- 
ical and palzontological investigation. For every machine, no 
matter how good soever, or well-constructed it may be, can 
only run until its mechanism is run down. Then total rest 
must supervene until it is set agoing again. Investigations 
teach us that the earth and with it the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms have passed through several epochs of development 
before they have reached their present condition, which seems 
to be more permanent and durable, for the present condition of 
things has remained unchanged for many thousand years. The 
completed circle of phenomena which would be accomplished 
whenever a new impulse of activity was given to the Nature- 
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machine, would involve the assumption that the earth has 
gained nothing from these steps of development, except to 
reach the beginning once more. This hypothesis would in- 
clude our whole solar system, and, indeed, the whole universe, 
if we accept, as the science of nature is now generally under- 
stood to do, the Kant-LaPlace development theory as the 
probable order of creation. That such a general return to 
chaos—such a breaking up of all things—should occur, 
seems to me so incredible and unreasonable, that the very 
hypothesis of such an occurrence must (I trust) seem absurd 
even to the most strenuous advocate of necessity and the 
machine theory. Moreover if we pass by these absurdities, 
still other indisputable facts contradict this cycle theory—this 
machine-like running down theory—so decidedly that the 
hypothesis seems to me to be quite untenable. Under the 
laws which natural science has established, the law of the 
equilibrium of impelling forces, for instance, takes an im- 
portant place. This law declares, according to the interpreta- 
tion of it in natural science, that the physical, chemical, and 
organic processes, on which natural phenomena depend, rest 
back, without exception, upon the combined activity of oppos- 
ing forces. And these forces, while they in the end exactly 
counterpoise each other, are the impelling causes which pro- 
duce rise, development, and change in all things. This law 
only avails to accomplish the result when every power puts 
forth its activity in a definite measure, corresponding to the 
measure of every other power; so that by their mutual com- 
bination, a compromise between the two shall be effected that 
will produce rest-equilibrium. But this equilibrium, as the 
law is interpreted, does not consist in a fixed permanence from 
that time. It is not established once for all, but it must be 
continually liable to disturbance so long as those processes 
which bring about natural phenomena continue in force. It is 
to be accepted as an established fact that through this perpet- 
ually increasing and diminishing condition of natural forees— 
take heat as an example—all the geological processes, and the 
changes in the earth’s crust, as well as the rise and continu- 
ance of the organic creation are so conditioned, that without 
this constant oscillation absolute rest in organic nature would 
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supervene, and the consequent death of every living thing. 
There must be then certain forces existing in nature, which 
are not indissolubly joined to definite bodies of matter, or else 
they must be able to exert their influence beyond those bodies, 
or else they must be able to vary their modes of activity. Only 
such forces as these could break up the equilibrium, and then by 
restoring it keep up this oscillation. But this power to reach 
beyond their own definite body of matter, or to change their 
method of activity, notwithstanding the theory of a general or 
permanent equilibrium, simply contradicts the possibility of a 
machine-like running down of the course of nature. This last 
would demand an absolutely precise limitation of matter, and 
the forces of nature acting upon it. 

On the other hand, it is possible that there may be uncon- 
ditioned forces (using the term in the same sense as above) ; 
and also that the variety in phenomena, and the changes in 
condition may depend on these; the activity of the uncon- 
ditioned (psychical) forces having seized hold upon and modi- 
fied the activity of the conditioned (physical) causes. Of 
course this proposition is only an hypothesis. But while the 
fatalistic, mechanical theory is so complicated that it is hardly 
possible to give an intelligible explanation of it, this last 
hypothesis at once attracts by its very simplicity. It supposes 
an immeasurable quantity and variety of working forces, out- 
reaching all human conception; and it contradicts at once the 
dictum of scientific investigation, that the number of working 
forces in nature is very small. On the other hand, it coincides 
with the theory which grants as many working forces as you 
please, and it harmonizes with the above mentioned law of 
materialistic equilibrium; and, still further, it shows an anal- 
ogy in these outward things to the workiig of the free psychical 
powers, and a method of working quite inconsistent with the 
pure mechanical scheme. And we notice that the mechanical 
theory cannot explain why the same conditions are not re- 
peated “ with absolute exactness” (to use Fechner’s expression) ; 
but only return measurably—or as it might be more clearly 
expressed—while there is in the world at large a permanent 
and general uniformity in all phenomena, and while there is in 
nature a general conformity to law and order, still individual 
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cases show the greatest variety and manifoldness. By our 
hypotheses, however, these facts are readily explained. To 
this end we need only make the pluin statement that the free 
(unconditioned) forces do not overthrow the innate powers of 
natural forces, but they simply modify them. The free (un- 
conditioned) forces coming iv change the direction of the nat- 
ural (conditioned) forces in individual cases. Indeed the 
powers of men do not go very far in their influence upon 
material things (and the same is true with spiritistic manifesta- 
tions) towards overthrowing the general power of gravitation, 
or the mechanical, physical, chemical, or organic laws. They 
are simply able to divert, strengthen, or counteract in special 
cases the forces subject to these laws. So it seems to me that 
the reality of spiritistic manifestations by no means involves 
the alternative that by them “the laws of gravity, electricity, 
light, and heat shall be overthrown,” or that “ the hypothesis 
of a general law of causality in natural science must be given 
up.” 

You see, my honored sir, the result to which my argument 
tends. I would express my opinion, that the further considera- 
tion of spiritistic phenomena, if we accept them as genuine, 
does not properly belong to natural science, but to the realm of 
philosophy. For these phenomena offer a new testimony for 
the (to-day so much contested) truth and validity of ethics and 
ethical requirements. , Although these phenomena do not abso- 
lutely teach the immortality of the soul; yet when they bear 
witness that there are free self-impelling powers that can lay 
hold of the course of nature, they do by this means strengthen 
the hypothesis of man’s free will, an hypothesis with which 
ethics stands or falls. But you may object, that even if a per- 
son should explain the phenomena by the theory which I hold, 
still there is a very great difference between those phenomena 
and the spiritistic manifestations: so great that an unprejudiced 
mind might not unreasonably suspect trickery, at least in 
those phenomena which you yourself saw. I wish you had 
made your statement a little more precise, and told us just 
how far and just why you suspected this jugglery. For in 
spite of the clearness and precision of your description it 
failed to give me any such impression ; and the same thing is 
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true of Zéllner’s descriptions, which indeed were essentially 
like your own. Then the required conditions for the success 
of the experiments were remarkable. The hands of all those 
present must be laid together upon the table. You noticed 
this fact. Nobody was hindered by this position from using 
his eyes or ears; and by a quick movement of the head a per- 
son could take in the whole field of vision, a very small por- 
tion perhaps excepted. But you object again, that other quite 
unexpected phenomena often interrupted the ones which were 
desired or expected ; so that the attention, attracted this way 
and that, was continually disturbed. On the other hand the 
phenomena were so simple, so well defined ; and so plainly to 
be seen tiat no extraordinary watchfulness \as required for 
their observation. The circumstance that the medium decided 
when to have a manifestation take place, or whether it should 
take place at all !—that the spectators asked for it, and the 
medium caused it to be produced,—can certainly have no 
weight in the decision of the question, as to whether the phe- 
nomena were objectively real, or whether they were produced 
by fraud and deception; since, whatever the medium did, was 
done openly and before all eyes. Moreover these criticisms do 
not refer at all to the spiritistic phenomena themselves, but 
only to Slade’s methods of conducting bis experiments. You 
depart entirely from the scientific method of experiment, and 
are not justified, as I think, when you rule out the spiritistic 
manifestations from the list of natural phenomena, and brand 
them as jugglers’ tricks. You are not justified in saying that 
these distinguished scientists, who arranged and scrutinized 
Slade’s experiments, allowed themselves to be deceived, nor 
that these men did not act scientifically in their investigation 
of these phenomena. And you further add, that these men at 
the same time “ were believers in the truthfulness of the phe- 
nomena they were witnessing, and that if anybody, who was 
an unbeliever, should essay the réle of an observer, he might 
require many more conditions for observation, than one might 
do who was a full believer.” But the more you emphasize 
and magnify the difference between the spiritistic and natural 
pheomena, the more it becomes difficult to understand how 
these leaders of austere science could have come to such a very 
unscientific conclusion. 
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You will now very likely oppose the second objection to 
which you occasionally refer, viz: that the spiritistic phenom- 
ena are not only so unlike the phenomena of nature, but they 
also bear so little resemblance to the free actions of men that 
they cannot fairly be classed in the same category with them. 
And besides, you add, the subject matter of the spiritistic writ- 
ings, if not really imbecile, is at most so unimportant that it is 
scarcely worth communicating. And many other professed 
performances of the so-called spirits, such as the tearing asun- 
der of the screen, the moving of beds and bookcases, the ring- 
ing of bells, the playing on musical instruments, etc., appear 
so capricious and objectless, that one might well doubt whether 
they were the actions of intelligent beings, who certainly might 
be expected to have some definite object. 

But all these things which seem to you so meaningless have 

an altogether different appearance when seen from my point 
of view. Let us assume that these spiritistic phenomena are 
based for their motive power upon the last resort of a divine 
providence, and have cs their object the refutation of that 
materialism, which in our day, from the basis of a mechanical 
theory of world development, has acquired such influence; and 
the consequent refutation of materialistic inferences such as the 
denial of the immortality of the soul, free will, and morality. 
Then, as it seems to me, these silly tricks not only gain sense 
and meaning, but they appear to have a real object. For, to 
the decided materialist, freedom is identical with absence of 
motive; and he recognizes no such thing as a subjective will, 
with its fancies and desires, proceeding from an independent 
centre of imaginative power. In his view the impelling causes 
of our acticns are objective motives, and he will not admit 
the suggestion of an unconditioned determination of the will. 
And since the defenders of free will are compelled to admit 
that our actions are always caused by motives (conditioned or 
unconditioned), the opponents of free will justify themselves 
in denying absolutely all freedom to the will. For this reason, 
the spiritistic phenomena, if we are compelled to concede their 
genuineness, must become an argument in their way, all the 
more powerful as the phenomena bear the stamp of subjective 
capriciousness, without definite object or aim. 
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To my hypothesis, that the spiritistic phenomena are based 
for their motive power upon the last resort of a divine Provi- 
dence, you now interpose the objection, that an unjustified 
hypothesis falls by its own weight. For it assumes (you say) 
that such phenomena never took place in former times: an 
assumption which is incorrect. ‘On the contrary,” you assert, 
“there has never been a time, so far as I know, in which there 
have been wanting phenomena more or less akin to the spirit- 
istic manifestations. And often they have been strikingly simi- 
lar. Without referring you to the current stories of ghosts and 
hobgoblins, I do refer you to the facts attested by.many peo- 
ples, and vouched for by anthropologists under the name of 
Shamanism. These persons, styled Shamans, have manifestly 
mediumistic powers. They, too, accomplish results by means 
of spirits who obey their commands, often wonderfully like 
the mediumistic phenomena, and sometimes identical to the 
minutest trifle. I would further remind you that in civilized 
lands from the 14th to the 17th century, the spiritistic phe- 
nomena then known by the names of witchcraft and magic, 
assumed a breadth of proportion in comparison with which the 
manifestations of to-day are simply insignificant. Indeed to a 
certain extent the witches seem to have united the peculiar 
attributes of both medium and spirit. And there was one 
special way in which at that time the remarkable power was 
ordinarily manifested. The instances were numerous and 
striking. The overcoming of the law of gravity, noticed in 
these modern phenomena, was then such a common occur- 
rence, that the divine judgment against witches was based 
upon it. We possess numerous testimonies from the judges 
of the courts, whose credibility certainly ought not to be denied 
without reason, according to which sometimes a witch weighed 
only a single ounce, sometimes even nothing at all. But you 
object: All this belongs to an age of superstition, and the 
alleged phenomena were never investigated by credible wit- 
nesses. On what have we the right to base our assumption of 
superstition? On this fact and this alone, that we consider 
the alleged facts incredible. But now you are plausibly urg- 
ing not merely the possibility, ‘but the very reality of phe- 
nomena just as wonderful and indeed closely akin to them. 
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As a result, by all the rules of scientific investigation, we are 
compelled to assume that these others of whom you speak 
must have all been based upon deception when they claim to 
have been lifted up into the air.” 

To these objections, taken from the history of civilization, I 
make the following answer. The belief in spirits that hold 
communication with human life for various purposes of bane 
or blessing, is a very ancient belief; as old perhaps as the 
human race. Hitherto, however, men have always held that 
the belief in both forms, viz: a belief in the existence of good 
and bad demons, and a belief in the immortality of the human 
soul, has rested partly on the natural love of life, and the 
consequent desire for an existence reaching beyond the grave; 
and partly on the fact, that in the earliest beginnings of human 
development, special cases of extraordinary phenomena were 
attributed by man, not to the general abiding powers of natural 
forces ordinarily ascribed to the efficient action of the gods, 
but, on account of their variation from the general course of 
nature, they were attributed to the interference of individual, 
peculiar forces, for these reasons recognized as personal exist- 
ences. Moreover, Shamanism—the existence of individuals 
who professed, or rather believed that they possessed the 
power of exorcising these spirits, and controlling their powers ; 
and who used this supposed power to exalt their own reputa- 
tion, influence, and rule,—this Shamanism has hitherto been 
explained from the natural seeking of men after their own 
selfish purposes, ambitions, and desires for power. The Sha- 
mans were also supposed to have been acquainted with certain 
powers of nature, especially the influence of certain plants and 
minerals upon the bodies of men and beasts, and which ena- 
bled them to perform the deeds they accomplished. These 
things seemed to the common people to be supernatural, and 
thus strengthened the prevailing belief in spiritual existences. 

Now, so far as I know, no professed writer on the history 
of civilization has discovered any likeness between Shamanism 
and Spiritism, or has had any sympathy with your hypothesis, 
in which it is suggested that the Shamanistic phenomena gen- 
erally are not only akin to the spirivistic manifestations, but 
that some performances of the Shamans so far resemble some 
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of Mr. Slade’s as to be “ideritieal to the minutest trifle.” And 
since you consider Slade’s performances as jugglery, so you 
feel compelled to assume (as you rationally may) that the 
Shamans themselves, set down of course for deceivers, though 
indeed standing on a lower plane of spiritual life, were still 
able to rival Slade, whom you seem to hold as an eminently 
skillful and extraordinarily efficient juggler. In truth, Slade, 
if he is a juggler, must be a master of the art, of such wonder- 
ful power and invention, that it seems to me it would be well 
worth while in the interest of pure science to find out how and 
by what means he accomplished his feats. 

On the same grounds, I think, the witches with their im- 
puted deeds and powers ought not to be identified with the 
mediums and their spirits. It would be still more wonderful 
and inexplicable, if so many witches, who with few exceptions 
were old women and in the lowest walks of life, had attained 
to such wonderful skill in the art of prestidigitation, that they 
could stand by the side of Slade. But, really, there is a wide 
distinction between the witches and the spirits. The witches 
exercised their magical skill, in every way, for purposes of dis- 
comfort and harm. For this reason they were called witches, 
and brought before the courts for trial. The deeds of the 
spirits, as you yourself admit, were never harmful to anybody. 
Moreover we must not forget that witchcraft had an entirely 
different foundation from the belief in spirits and led to alto- 
gether different results. Witchcraft rested confessedly on 
faith in the devil, and his power over men. The devil was 
said to be a being, whom the witches could call to their assist- 
ance, and by whose help they could accomplish their malevo- 
lent purposes. At the same time the witches were really under 
the devil’s contro]. He inspired their wicked thoughts and 
worked their final destruction; because, at the test of the 
so-called “judgment of God” (for example), he was the efficient 
cause why the witches remained swimming on top, and did 
not sink to the bottom. On the other hand the spirits seem 
to have no power over the mediums; or, at least, thus far, 
they do not seek to exercise it. 

For these reasons I cannot recognize the justice of the paral- 
leiisr: you claim between Spiritualism, Shamanism, witchcraft, 
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and magic. I will not, however, for these reasons assume that 
there has never been any cases of spiritistic manifestation in 
times past. But the pith of my argument rests upon the fact 
that the spiritistic phenomena, at the present day, at a time 
extremely unfavorable for their coming and reception,—in 
which the boldest sensualism and materialism have acquired 
such wide-spread influence—have entered upon the field of 
observation in such abundant measure, in such definite way, 
in form so manifest as to clearly challenge observation. 
Finally, I cannot refrain from correcting certain misunder- 
standings which have crept into your apprehension of my 
explanation, or rather of my view as to the objective reason of 
the spiritistic phenomena. You make the charge against me 
that foolish as these phenomena individually are, they still 
afford me a “certainty of a world beyond which they demon- 
strate and thus furnish a new source of moral and religious 
persuasion.” If I had really said as much as this the accusa- 
tion would be well founded. But the truth of the case is, I 
only spoke of it as a new and efficient means for reviving the 
faith, now (in many quarters) as good as dead, in the immor- 
tality of the soul. And only because I believe that faith in 
the soul’s immortality is of infinite importance and a strong 
pillar of morality, have I attributed to these phenomena a 
moral value. Indeed, I expressly state in my article, that the 
recent moral and religious teachings and revelations by the 
spirits, have thus far not only imparted nothing valuable, but 
that we really are not justified in expecting anything valuable. 
“For even if the Spirits do possess ethical, religious knowl- 
edge of a higher grade, of course they know that the imparta- 
tion of such knowledge to us from outward sources would be 
of no resi benefit to us. For in order to gain any value from 
it, we must seek this moral religious knowledge of our own 
free will and self-impelled. This is a true statement, because 
we must love the True, the Good, and the Beautiful before we 
can recognize or understand them ; and because, in short, our 
knowledge depends not only upon the mass of facts we have 
collected, but also upon the power, direction and honesty of 
our wills.” You further assume supposing my hypothesis to 
be correct, in which I suggest that the spirits are the souls of 
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dead men, that we are compelled to adopt the following con- 
clusions: “The souls of our dead are physically in bondage to 
certain living’ men, the so-called mediums. These mediums, 
at present at least, are not men of broad attainments, and 
seem to belong almost exclusively to the American nation. 
In obedience to their orders the souls go through certain 
mechanical performances which all the way through seem to 
be without any real purpose. They rap, lift tables and chairs, 
move bells, play harmonicas, etc., etc.” So far as concerns the 
first point in your deduction, I do not see the foundation upon 
which you rest it. Neither Slade ncr the spirits have de- 
clared that the mediums are masters, or the spirits, slaves. 
On the other hand, quite a number of the phenomena (the 
breaking of the screen, the experiment with the strips of 
leather, etc.) show that the spirits acted voluntarily, and did 
what Slade did not wish them to do. 

As to your second point, respecting the objectless character 
of the phenomena, it has already been answered in the course 
of this paper, and its point removed, by showing how this very 
aimlessness may serve a specially important purpose. Your 
inference that “intellectually the departed souls have fallen 
into a condition that can only be described as lamentable, 
judging from the more or less imbecile character of the slate- 
writing,” I think I have already shown to be unjustifiable ; 
because the communications of the spirits which, though they 
may be unimportant, are surely not imbecile, can never be 
expected to have any special value in the way of imparting 
new truth. Ihave heretofore explained why we have not had, 
and why we have no right to expect any revelations of a moral 
or religious character. And for the same reasons I conclude 
that we should not expect any revelations in natural science ; 
because in this connection, since they were men, they know 
that we, who are like them in kind, can never make progress 
in the knowledge and science of Nature except through the 
path of investigation; and that indeed we might not be able 
to comprehend their revelation couched in words. 

As to your third conclusion, relating to the moral condition 
of departed souls, you yourself admit that “concerning their 
moral characteristics nothing further can be known” than that 
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“some little goodness may be ascribed to their present moral 
character on account of the uniform harmlessness of all the 
phenomena attributed to them.” For my part, I would fain 
believe, since we have no fundamental knowledge of their 
moral peculiarities, that we have the right to hold this hypoth- 
esis concerning their characters. 

By the citations and references from my former Article, I 
think I have plainly shown the injustice of the charge you 
have made against me that I have “utterly demolished all the 
principles of scientific investigation that I have hitherto fol- 
lowed for the sake of finding in the revelations of rapping 
ghosts a means of advancing our insight into natural law.” 
On the contrary, since I specially take the position, that even 
if we accept these revelations, we are to expect no special 
helps, nor assistance for the advancement in insight inte nat- 
ural law, I also impliedly take the position that we must hold 
absolutely fast to the principles of scientific investigation, and 
rely upon them as firmly as heretofore. 

Your last inference that I am “ proposing to set aside natural 
law,” although you do not make this assumption as the direct 
conclusion of my Article, but rather quote it as a declaration 
made by myself, I must reckon as an inference drawn by you 
from a simple misunderstanding of what I said. I have never 
proposed to undertake to set aside natural law, I have only 
set up the hypothesis, as a result of spiritistic phenomena, that 
spirit forces interfere with the course of nature and are thereby 
able to modify the working of natural law. I have not by 
any expression so much as suggested the conclusion which 
you seem to have inferred that through this interference the 
natural laws are overthrown, or that I anticipate their over- 
throw. In what sense, and upon what grounds I think such 
interference may be supposed, and thereby such co-working of 
the spiritistic (unconditioned) and natural (conditioned) forces, 
I have already defined in the explanation of the hypothesis of 
unchangeable conformity of natural phenomena according to 
the laws of natural science. But I have also thereby en- 
deavored to show that through this co-working neither the law — 
of causality, nor the law of general conformity on the part of 
natural phenomena was taken away. 
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In conclusion you ask ‘“ What shall become of science, 
when efforts among my own students to grapple it shall cease 
because of my own views giving them little encouragement in 
such direction ;—when earnest work and zeal for scientific 
studies among them shall be crowded out by an aimless hunt 
after wonders and by ghost-rapping societies?” You are right 
in expecting no good results, when our students shall busy 
themselves with spiritistic experiments. Such studies as these 
I by no means favor; but for these reasons only, that, accord- 
ing to my experience, they tend powerfully to divert the 
minds of our youth from pure scientific thought and interest ; 
and because there might be danger that spiritistic investiga- 
tion would hinder them sti]] more from efficient scientific labor, 
and lead them to all sorts of extravagances. If such investi- 
gation could be conducted with an earnest scientific spirit and 
real scientific methods (a thing, however, that seems very diffi- 
cult to accomplish, and beyond the power of a student), I do 
not see how or why it would prove dangerous to science. [ 
believe that real scientific investigation, towards whatever ob- 
jects it may be directed will always tend in the end to the 
benefit of science. 

In hope, honored sir, that even if you do not approve my 
views, you will at least approve the principles upon which they 
rest, in some such degree as I do your own, I subscribe myself 
with assurances of high esteem, 

Your devoted co-laborer, 
H. Utrict. 





Conditions of Belief. 


ArticteE IIL—CONDITIONS OF BELIEF. 


WE have fallen on an era of theological disorder. The old 
doctrines out of which sturdy character grew are getting 
roughly handled. The foundations on which the fathers 
securely builded are reported as weakening and likely to come 
to disintegration. Those fundamental truths even which have 
long had evangelical currency, such as the authority of Scrip- 
ture, the vicariousness of atonement, the eternity of retribu- 
tion, are not only questioned, but are rejected, as belonging to 
systems that are effete. 

The progress of scientific discovery and the immature 
claims which it has .developed have acted on theological 
thought to its unrest, and have awakened a kind of rival 
sympathy in this different sphere. It would be unfortunate if, 
after the vagaries of uncertain science shall have kindly given 
way to theories which are founded on accepted facts, it should 
be discovered, that, in the unnecessary ferment, Christianity 
only had permanently suffered in the loss of some of its 
greatest principles. Transition periods are relatively brief. 
Truth remains unchanged whether affirmed or denied. We 
need to hold to it while the problems of the age are coming 
to lasting solution; and to hold to it all the more firmly when 
anchors that had moored us are dragging. 

The disorder of faith is not merely affecting those who are 
leading along the lines of discovery, but it is working among 
the mass of followers. And its disasters are seen in practical, 
every-day life. It is hard to kold men to the faith as it is set 
forth in the teachings of Scripture. Proofs, evidences, various 
and multiplied, on subjects vital to the soul, are not accepted. 
The plain doctrines of the Gospel, the fearful truths of revela- 
tion, are rejected, and statements more satisfactory to unre- 
newed nature, more easy of belief because more harmonious 
with. the feelings, are held and boldly professed. It is not 
merely that in some quarters there are claims of new revela- 
tions as of equal authority with the old Bible, pretended reve- 
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lations to those whose life and influence convict them as 
impostors;.but we have now to meet the rejection of Holy 
Scripture by those who have nothing to substitute for it, and 
who glory in their agnosticism; and still further we are con- 
fronted by those who nominally accepting the Scripture, give 
its declarations no practical credence as they go about to find 
an easier creed and another way of salvation—or of perdition. 

In this debauchment of faith, that we may not let go 
thoughbtlessly of truths which we need, that there may not 
come such demoralization of opinion and practice as to put 
back in our time the cause for which all times and all provi- 
dences have contributed, it may be well to consider some of 
the plain ConDITIONS OF BELIEF. 

I. Doctrines that plainly HonoR Gop are commended to our 
faith. Many religions degrade the divine Being. All forms 
of Paganism make the god only equal to the best, or perhaps 
less than the worst, of men. ‘The worshiper carried through 
the long avenues of columns and statues, and the splendid 
halls, of the ancient temple of the Egyptian Thebes, was con- 
ducted at last to a miserable termination, when in the inner 
shrine he found one of the lower animals.” A worship that 
finds its finality in a brute, can hardly excite our contempt, so 
much does it deserve our pity. The old mythologies placed 
in the seats of the gods personages who were stained with the 
vices and crimes of those who inaugurated them. Those who 
accepted their teachings worshiped men only who were more 
degraded than themselves. 

Much of the assumed science of our day would utterly de- 
throne God. It imputes the order of nature to impersonal 
force. The changes that have been wrought through the ages 
it would account for by a dominant and universal principle of 
evolution. It finds life in the material atoms. The wide and 
splendid and manifold phenomena lead back only to law. It 
sees no need, and recognizes no evidence, of God. So we are 
thrown back on to blank atheism. This is nothing new. One 
by one as the natural sciences have emerged into the realm of 
thought, they have at first been considered as hostile to Brblical 
doctrine, but as broader reaches of the facts have been gained 
the hostility has disappeared. All science needs to be builded 
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on the broadest possible basis. He who runs into conclusions, 
as against a personal Creator or the Bible, before he is thor- 
oughly satisfied with his own science, acknowledges his own 
unwisdom. Over and over again has the apothegm of Lord 
Bacon been verified, “‘ A little philosophy makes a man an 
atheist, a deeper study of it brings him back to God.” The 
mind is the chief factor in interpretation, whether of Scripture 
or of nature. The influences which work upon it for evil or 
for good are often invisible and undetected, and only the result 
will show whether it was open or closed to all the voices of 
God and to all the methods by which He works for the union 
of the soul to Himself. 

Professedly Christian instructors too have fostered meager 
conceptions of God, by what they have propounded concerning 
Him. A God who does not look with aversion upon sin, 
while He may pity and seek to save those who commit it, is 
not a God fit for us. Teachings which represent Him as sanc- 
tioning practices which are abhorrent to a rightly educated con- 
science can be safely rejected. The authority of a creed which 
sets forth God’s approval of what good men would consider 
crimes, or what wise men would consider follies, may well be 
denied. Our faith is challenged, first of all by that which 
honors God. He must be enthroned above human imperfec- 
tions, with a character whose Alpha and Omega is holiness. A 
God countenancing sin, in league with whatever spoils human 
happiness on the one hand, or diminishes His own purity on 
the other hand, is not the Being for us to worship. Here it is 
that the God of the Bible outranks the imaginary divinities. 
Philosophy stands abashed before Revelation. Here One is 
made known to us worthy of our regard, our reverence, our 
love. The Bible honors God: it exalts Him to a Throne, 
brilliant, glorious. It never lowers the Divinity to us; but 
draws us up to adore Him whose character and whose works 
are altogether such as to inspire right sentiments in us. 

II. Truth, to demand our faith, must be announced through 
CREDIBLE AND REPUTABLE MEDIUMS. It would not be con- 
sistent with the acknowledged character of God for Him 
to employ wicked or contemptible agents to make known to 
men the great facts which are vital to their happiness and hoii- 
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ness. Any doctrine therefore which comes to us through such 
channels may well be set aside as lacking an essential element 
in the conditions of belief. We may properly demand of 
him who claims to have a new revelation a palpable, public 
miracle as assurance that he is sent from God. And the mira- 
cle must be wrought not in the presence of interested disciples 
and in the dark, but openly before the multitude. It must be, 
not a pretended sign, devised for effect on the uninitiated, but 
a real, benevolent work, witnessed by those who are capable of 
judging of its genuineness and intent.. He who works it must 
be a good man, with an established character for honesty and 
uprightness. It is supposable that a man might be in league 
with the devil and that communications might be received 
from him which would be strange to those of us who are igno- 
rant of his devices. We must therefore demand that reve- 
lators shall be worthy of such an office, men whom God would 
be likely to commission for suck an important duty. They 
need not be rich men, nor those high in place and power, but 
they must be good men, whose character is above suspicion. 
The prophets and apostles, who were inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, were humble men for the most part, whose personal 
influence did not spring from their external position, but 
whose personal character challenged respect and whose words 
were therefore with power. But this principle effectually 
silences our modern revelators, the pretended promulgators of 
new faiths. In many cases they have not the personal qual- 
ities which command even the respect of men, and they are 
far from being such persons as we should naturally infer the 
divine Being would select to inform men of truth essential to 
their salvation. We object to the mediums: we say that 
many of them are more likely to be the agents of the devil 
than of the Deity. Though there may be among them good 
men, souls that are easily moved to accept of any new or won- 
derful thing, yet the foremost of them, in any fair judgment, 
are not men of God. We therefore scout their assumptions. 
If we ask for miracles: they are powerless to invoke the inter- 
position of higher laws. Signs fail. The imposture is palpa- 
ble. Better mediums must be procured before intelligence will 
recognize the authority of the modern setters-forth of new 
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doctrine. On this ground the religion of the Bible stands pre- 
éminent. They were holy men who were moved by the Holy 
Spirit. 

II. Doctrines in which ALL THE SCRIPTURES HARMONIZE 
are worthy of our assent. Anything can be made out of de- 
tached portions of the Bible) Any monstrous dogma or 
heresy can be fortified within isolated paragraphs or texts of 
Scripture. There is a sentence which declares, ‘There is no 
God.” But it is essentially modified by what precedes it: 
“The fool hath said in his heart there is no God.” The inabil- 
ity of the sinner to obey the commands of God can be gath- 
ered from texts like this: “The mind of the flesh is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can it be.” But we 
learn what kind of an inability it is when we read these words 
of Christ, ‘Ye will not come to me that ye may have life.” 
The fact that Christ died for the elect is plainly taugkt by 
some passages, but the doctrine of a limited atonement is 
utterly overthrown when we bring to bear upon it such pas- 
sages as these: “He is the propitiation for our sins; and not 
for ours only, but also for the whole world ;” “That by the 
grace of God, He should taste death for every maa.” There 
is a large class of texts which speak of the future destruction 
of the wicked, which teach that they shall utterly perish. 
Some have inferred from this strong language that the finally 
impenitent are to be annihilated. But another class of texts, 
which speak of the endless existence of the wicked in a state 
of consciousness, oblige us to give such meaning to the former 
texts that both shall harmonize. Such a meaning is obvious. 
As the life of the righteous is eternal well-being, so the de- 
struction or death of the wicked is eternal ill-being. In that. 
meaning al] the Scripture harmonizes, and in no other. Awful 
as the truth is, hard as it may be to believe it, we must accept. 
it or reject the Bible. If the Scriptures are authoritative with 
us, that meaning in which their combined texts, on any sub- 
ject, harmonize must be received as the truth of God, or else 
we are afloat on a boundless sea of conjecture and doubt. 

IV. Truth that BEARS AGAINST OURSELVES, as accountable 
beings, is probably commended to our belief. Such truth is 
unpalatable to the unrenewed or the partially sanctified nature. 
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Men like to think well of themselves, and to have others think 
well of them. They do not like hard doctrines which humble 
their pride and refute their self-righteousness. They put their 
morality high, a great deal higher than God does. They 
enumerate their good deeds with Pharisaic content. They 
look down on sinners beneath themselves. Certain texts they 
would read out of the Bible. They cannot think it will go as 
hard with them as such passages would indicate. Hence come 
forms of religionism designed to make it easy for men to go 
through the world and to meet the issues of probation, to give 
substitutes for biblical orthodoxy and godly repentance and 
bumble faith in Christ, and a holy, self-denying, cross-bearing 
life. God's terms are set aside. This may be according to the 
pleading of human nature, but it is ~ot according to the 
Gospel of Christ. The better way is, vo take the worst possi- 
ble view of ourselves, or rather, to look at ourselves just as we 
are, which is very much the same thing, and then seek deliv- 
erance. If we are sinners, we do not change that fact by call- 
ing ourselves saints nor by requiring others to call usso. If the 
wrath of God abides on us, we shall not shake it off by thank- 
ing Him that we are not as other men are. If there are truths 
that bear hard upon us, that show us to ourselves in a bad 
light, we shall probably not go far amiss if we insert these 
truths in our creeds. The presumption is that the statements 
do not come up to the reality. The sinner, moved by the 
Holy Spirit to look at himself as he is, feels that the half has 
not been told: his pungent convictions sometimes beget des- 
pair. If he gains relief, it is not by thinking any better of 
himself, but by learning to trust in Christ as a Saviour for the 
lost. A stupid self-conceit is not an honest judgment of one’s 
self. The biblical doctrines that humble us, that spoil the 
self-glory of our hearts, that direct us as lost sinners to the 
only way of escape, the blood of an atoning Saviour, are those 
which are most worthy of our acceptance, though their very 
truthfulness may repel us from them. 

V. Those truths should be embraced in our belief which are 
SAFE IN ANY EVENT. The possibilities should be considered 
in important decisions. The statesman in peace will prepare 
for war. The mariner is best off who has provided for storm. 
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The business man is strong who can bear up under the possible 
failure of his securities. In the great matters of the soul and 
eternity, when opposing doctrines are presented for credence, 
it is well to accept those which, if there is roo for question, 
in any event are safe. ‘Take, for illustration, the two leading 
doctrines of the future state of those who go out of this 
world in unbelief: first, that the finally impenitent are to be 
consigned to misery without end: secondly, that all men, 
whatever their character or conduct, are to be at last univers- 
ally saved. He who accepts the former of these doctrines and 
acts in the light of it, by flying to Christ as a Saviour from 
coming wrath, is safe in either event. If all are saved, he is 
saved ; if some are lost, he is not among them. How is it 
with him who holds the latter and who has no Saviour? 
What if he has embraced the wrong doctrine? What if the 
future should be quite otherwise? What if the Bible state- 
ment of “torment forever and ever” should prove to be true? 
He has committed a fatal mistake. He has done himself in- 
finite harm. He has before him a fearful harvest. This should 
be a primal condition of belief, that those doctrines should be 
embraced which are safe in any event. 

It is not a small thing what we believe. God will hold us 
accountable for our beliefs and for the actions which flow from 
them. Nor is the right faith a difficult matter to gain, if we 
approach the evidences with the teachabie disposition. 

Great, solemn truths are revealed to us. We are in charge 
of eternal verities. The science of God and of man, of sin 
which is lithographed on the globe, and of salvation which is 
written in the blood of Calvary, of probation and of the en- 
during destinies, is all brought within our cognizance. We 
have the knowledge of Christ and of His Gospel, of the 
blessed fact which steadies the rolling world on its uneasy 
orbit, that there is salvation for the lost. Life and immortality 
are brought to light. We know that heaven or hell is before 
us. Facts large enough and important enough to make our 
life serious, and our work here momentous, are in our posses- 
sion. As far as we can judge, they are verified facts. They 
have entered into the life and history of ages. They belong 
to man, as responsible and immortal. They are taught by the 
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inspired Word. They are confirmed by human experience. 
They have been voiced in song and prayer, which have alter- 
nately expressed the hope and fear, the penitence and aspira- 
tion, of souls. They have not been abandoned in death. 

And what would the world be without them, and what 
would man be if he lost faith in them? The babblings that 
are profane and vain, the opposition of science falsely so-called, 
must not rob us of immortal birthrights) We cannot give up 
these eternal certainties for the guesses of whatever discoverer. 
We cannot let go of a divine hand to grasp, we know not 
what. We cannot degrade ourselves to brutish origin or kin- 
dredship, when our aspirations are beyond the skies and to the 
seats of angels. 

If the Universe had a Creator, and if He impressed His laws 
upon it and is the Governor of that which He wisely made, 
He challenges our undoubted allegiance. If in this world of 
sin, sin so palpable that it stares in our faces everywhere, there 
is a divine Redemption so that every lost man may be saved, 
it were only folly and presumption either to ignore or reject it. 
We cannot accept charlatanry for Christianity. Not yet can 
we throw overboard chart and compass and reckonings, and 
commit ourselves to the turbulence of a sea swept by hurri- 
canes and thundering on a coast white with the foam of 
breakers. We must have something to go by; something that 
will hold. Whatis it? Speculation? Uncertain science? 

Undoubtedly an age of scepticism and meterialism degrades 
the conditions of belief. Sacredness is at a discount. All 
things are common and cheap. When the soul is resolved into 
a breath, and God into a myth, there is no room for consecra- 
tion and no object in effort. The blow that dethrones God de- 
thrones man. All great things go down together. Life runs 
to commonplace. A new fascination comes to worldly busi- 
ness, and young and ambitious men feel it. To gain the 
world, to hold its wealth and the power which wealth gives, to 
feel that the vast systems of commerce and trade which vex 
the seas and jar the land are tributary to their plans, and that 
they are the moneyed kings on whose confidence thrones stand, 
on whose vote republics succeed in the throes of revolutionary 
struggle, whose power is greater than that of armies and navies, 
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in whose counting rooms destiny is dictated, is something 
wonderfully alluring. 

The same conditions give an equal, though different fascina- 
tion to the studies of nature. To unlock the palaces that have 
been closed and guarded for countless ages, to let light in upon 
their splendors and to stand first of ali, first of a line of mind- 
kings, amidst their regal glories, to hear the majesiic minstrel- 
sies, the old choruses, that have reverberated there with no ear 
to listen, to discover the laws, ancient as the globe, written by 
the divine finger on tables of stone laid up there as in arks of 
testimony, to detect the fine arts of nature, its pictures, and 
sculptures, and traceries, and tapestries, and the consummate 
grace and glory of its architecture, to lead the way of explora- 
tion through rooms and galleries where no human foot has 
trodden before, possesses a charm which carries brave students 
through endeavor and sacrifice. We admire and approbate the 
steady devotion, the unyielding faith and constancy, of these 
leaders of thought. The scientific ranks are crowded with 
noble minds which in every step of their progress win our 
love. 

But the questions of responsibility and of destiny are pro- 
founder than those of business and of science. We demand 
the higher estimate for that which affects the soul and reaches 
through the eternities. We enter a protest against the material- 
istic tendency and against the scientific unbelief and against 
the vice of worldliness.s We maintain the enthronement of 
God and the authority of Holy Scripture and the central place 
in the world of the Cross or Curist. We ask that the tre- 
mendous issues of the future shall not be slighted nor travestied 
nor handed over to blind and unsatisfactory ignorance. We 
want those verities which have wrought on human character 
for the sturdiness and uprightness of our fathers still to be 
among the active forces of philosophy and society. 

On the high table-lands of the Andes, among the mountains 
that tower above Quito, where the old Indian race, driven back 
from the sea, driven out and back from their ancient seats and 
capitals, still holds its own, in the free air and under the free 
skies, and within the impregnable fastnesses of the eternal 
hills, as it is said, lies a gorgeous city which they have builded 
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and maintained, while below and around them the overwhe!m- 
ing tide of conquest has poured. There they have kept their 
greatest ancestral inheritance. Father to son has transmitted 
the secret of the rich mines and no one has ever betrayed 
them. There the old architecture rises in its strange glory, 
and roofs and battlements glitter with gold and flashing gems. 

To us has come down a grander inheritance. Shall we as 
faithfully transmit and guard it, and shall our treasures of 
thought and love be builded into that city which is lightened 


by the glory of God? 
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Arricte II.--SWEDENBORG AS A THEOLOGIAN 
AND A SEER. 


Wirth Swedenborg’s contributions to natural science, which 
were very considerable, this paper has nothing to do. They 
preceded his theological writings, and, like them, were pene- 
trated with the “identity-theory,” which formed the backbone 
of all his thinking. 

His theological system and his claim are not dependent on 
each other. They should be judged separately, since the latter, 
though appealing strongly to the religious imagination, was a 
mere accident, an excrescence, which disfigured, even if it did 
not weaken, the former. And yet the claim in itself did not 
want a certain plausibility. So far from involving a denial of 
the sufficiency of Scripture, it was a professed fulfillment of 
the Second Coming of Christ. Swedenborg professed for his 
inspiration only a secondary office, interpretative rather than 
original. He believed that he had enjoyed, during the last 
thirty years of his life, frequent visits to heaven and hell, 
where angels, good and bad, communicated to him the true, or 
“internal,” meanings of Scripture. He also believed that he 
had been commissioned of the Lord to make known these things 
to the rest of mankind, and that with their promulgation the 
New Jerusalem had begun to break through the clouds of 
heaven and descend to earth. 

His severest critic may well begin by paying a tribute to the 
advanced, searching, helpful, and even sublime character of 
much that he wrote. Though excessively repetitious and fre- 
quently commonplace, he excites wonder by the inscrutable 
depth of his philosophical insight and the loftiness of his 
poetical genius. The parabolic comparison of the spiritual 
and material realms by manifold closely traced and very curi- 
ous analogies stimulates the imagination. 

He is withal sufficiently improbable to interest others than 
critics and theologians. He might be appropriately termed 
the Jules Verne of Philosophy. But his principal readers are 
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not found among the mere litterateurs. He defies criticism 
and disdains admiration from such a source. He will surely 
interest and probably stimulate, while he may also perplex, all 
who sincerely seek light on the eternal riddle of Man and Man’s 
relations to nature and the Infinite. 

Briefly summarized his theology is as follows: The universe 
is of a dual nature, composed of an internal and an external. 
The internal is not depencent on the external for its existence, 
but is temporarily connected with it and operates through it. 
Everything in either world has its correspondence in the other, 
and the two worlds interflow, as it were, and mutually interpret 
each other. To the natural man this interpretation is one-sided, 
but it has been vouchsafed to the seer to enter the spiritual 
realm and thus furnish a master-key to the universe as a whole. 

Man has no life of his own, but is a mere receptacle of life. 
He lives by influx from the Lord. Because of this influx, 
which is in good and bad alike, no man can die. The soul is 
not a mere cogitative principle, but an organized spiritual 
substance, the internal man. When freed from the body it is 
called a spirit and appears to the spiritual eye in the human 
form. The life after death is a continuation of the life in the 
world. Death and the Resurrection are one and the same 
event. The Lord himself is in this spiritualized human form. 
All good and truth have their foundation in love to the Lord 
and toward the neighbor; all evils and falsities in love of self 
and the world. The entire Scripture is nothing else than the 
manifold enunciation of this doctrine. 

Man before the fall lived in love toward God and his neigh- 
bor. The spiritual world was then open to the natural, and 
angels could converse with men. Modern governments and 
articulate speech are marks of decline. The fall was not sud- 
den, but gradual. It continues to the present day, and suffers 
no check or diminution except in those who are regenerated. 
External faith becomes internal only when the man wills and 
loves what he knows and perceives. This appropriation of a 
new will implants the germ of salvation in the man and must 
take place in this life. Religion and morality are inseparable. 

Divine Providence has reference to spiritual good and happi- 
ness without reference to the means. 
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The true church is in the individual. 

Conscience is a growth. Its formation in a man depends not 
upon his religious doctrines, but upon their reception within 
himself. 

Man’s Book of Life is his interior or spiritual memory, 
which forever retains all that he has thought, said, or done in 
all his life. The opening of this Book is a future self-revela- 
tion of his spiritual character. The Last Judgment is not a 
great assize which takes place for all spirits at the same time, 
but consists in the operation of the laws of spiritual affinity, 
which determine for each spirit its own proper associations 
and destiny. 

Remission of sins is the being kept from their commission 
by the Lord. 

Regeneration is not instantaneous but gradual. It begins 
with the implantation of the Divine germ, is continued as a 
process throughout the life-time, and after death goes on to 
even greater perfection. 

The work of Redemption consists in the subjugation of the 
hells, the arrangement of the heavens, and the establishment 
of a new church on earth. Without these processes which 
must follow in this order, no one could be saved. The life and 
passion of the Lord have accomplished this work, and his 
elevation and glorification preserve and maintain it. 

Atonement is not the pacification of the Father, but has a 
two-fold operation,—redemptive or preparatory, as just de- 
scribed, and influential or moral in bringing individual men 
into conformity with the new order of things. 

Baptism is a sign and a memorial;—a sign that the man 
belongs to the church, a memorial (!) that he is to be regener- 
ated. Therefore infant baptism is commendable. 

The Lord’s Supper is a symbo! of spiritual conjunction with 
the Lord. 

The foundation of fellowship is the quality of love, not 
doctrinal agreement. The only essentials of belief are the 
Lord, eternal life, and the Word. To keep the commandments 
of the Decalogue is all that is necessary in addition. 

The Trinity does not consist in persons but in functions. 
The Divine Trinity in one person is to be understood as the 
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soul, or Father, the body, or Christ, and the proceeding opera- 
tion, or Holy Ghost; which together constitute one essence. 
There is a similar trinity in every individual man, which 
together constitute one person; but in man this trinity is finite, 
for man is only an organ of life, whereas in the Lord the Trinity 
is infinite, for the Lord is life itself. 

The Father is invisible, even to the angels, and is perceived 
in Christ, who is the Divinely Human, the Visible of God. 
The Holy Spirit is only a spiritual influence, or procedure from 
the Lord in the souls of men. Thus the Deity is seen to be 
the Maximus Homo, or the Infinite Man. 

Freedom of Inquiry is the privilege and duty of every man, 
and every one, of whatever religion, may be saved, if he have 
only respécted the good of life as an end. 

In the prediction of the Lord’s Second Coming (Matt. xxiv. 
29-81), the ‘Clouds of Heaven” mean the literal sense of the 
Word, while “ Power and Great Glory” mean its spiritual sense. 
The Logos (John i. 1) is not the person of Christ, but Divine 
Truth. Hence the Second Coming is not personal, but spirit- 
ually dynamic. ; 

The Lord’s presence is perpetual with every man, both 
wicked and good, for without bis presence no man lives; but 
his advent takes place only with those who believe in him and 
obey his commandments. 

Since the Lord cannot manifest himself in person, and yet 
has foretold that he would come and establish a new church, 
the new Jerusalem, it follows that he will do so by means of 
a man who can not only receive these doctrines in his under- 
standing, but also publish them by the press. All these truths 
have hitherto remained hidden. The man who was destined 
to make them known, who was to correct Paul’s misapprehen- 
sions concerning the Second Coming, and set all future genera- 
tions right on this whole subject, was, in his own opinion, no 
other than Emanuel Swedenborg. Hence the Second Advent, 
in the belief of the members of the New Jerusalem Church, 
dates from the beginning of what we may call the Sweden- 
borgian era. 

How firmly grounded and generally received is this doctrine 
among Swedenborgians may be inferred from a paragraph con- 
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tained in a Memorial presented to the last General Convention 
of the New Church in America, and signed by a large number 
of the most liberal adherents of that faith: “‘ We believe that, 
since the time of the Last Judgment (1757), the New Church, 
signified by the New Jerusalem, has been and continues to be 
the only church on earth.” 

This Memorial was really the petition of a minority “that 
the attitude of the organized New Church may no longer con- 
tinue to be one of seeming antagonism or conscious superiority 
to other religious bodies, but rather one of modest self-appre- 
ciation, and kindly, fraternal recognition of other Christians.” 
The paragraph mentioned is an accepted tenet of the New 
Church, and seems to have been introduced through motives 
of policy and with the view of conciliating the convention 
toward a favorable reception of the memorial as a whole. The 
memorial] was not, however, favorably received. 

It will be apparent from the above resumé of Swedenborg’s 
principal doctrines, that, whether essentially true or false, they 
cannot be said to have originated with him. Indeed it seems 
certain that, if all which is merely fanciful or else wholly de- 
pendent on Swedenborg’s unsupported statements were omitted 
from his voluminous writings, little would be left that could 
be called peculiarly his own. Some of his doctrines savor of 
the earliest heterodoxies. That of the Resurrection was held 
by the Gnostics, who, however, unlike Swedenborg, held the 
body in contempt. That of the Sacraments dates back at least 
as far as Origen and the Alexandrians. If the teaching con- 
cerning the Trinity differs from Sabellianism, the difference 
would appear to lie in the fact that Swedenborg regards the 
whole Deity as the Maximus Homo, the Divine Humanity, 
which we call Christ, but which he everywhere speaks of as 
the Lord. According to Sabellius, the Father was “the povde, 
the fundamental subject, hidden within Himself as the dv, and 
revealing His divine essence in different phases, as Son and 
Holy Ghost.” 

Others of these doctrines will be easily recognized by all 
orthodox theologians, such, for example, as that concerning 
Redemption, which is hardly distinguishable from the view 
which prevailed among the early church fathers, thus defined 
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by Neander: “The doctrine of redemption has a negative and 
a positive moment: the former relates to the removing of the 
disturbance in the moral order of the universe, the raising-up 
of humanity out of its schism with God; the second, to the 
glorifying or rendering godlike of human nature when de- 
livered from this schism.” 

Still others of these so-called angelic communications are 
the most commouplace truths, reappearing continually in the 
ethical literature of to-day. For example, Swedenborg’s oft- 
repeated statement that ‘Wisdom comes through heaven from 
the Lord” we find better expressed in James iii. 17. His 
“Heavenly Doctrine of Uses,” on which his disciples lay such 
stress, has always been regarded as the characteristic teaching 
of the same practical-minded apostle. Again, when he declares 
that “A false faith plays the harlot with every truth in the 
Word and falsifies it,” we are reminded of similar expressions 
in very un-Swedenborgian sermons, founded on the words, 
“Tf therefore the Light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness !” 

Other passages, the largest and most catholic, the most heart- 
searching and profound of all that the seer has written, are 
mere developments of the most familiar sayings of Christ and 
his apostles. He writes finely in many places on the subject 
of Christian charity, but he never reaches the elevation of 
Paul’s prose-poem in the thirteenth of I. Corinthians. 

And to affirm that Swedenborg was in advance of his own, 
or the present day, on these and other subjects, is in effect to 
say that Jesus and Paul and every great teacher and reformer 
has been in advance of the majority of mankind. The world 
is a notorious straggler, and is always vainly endeavoring to 
catch up with its leaders. The great Swede says, indeed, so 
many good things, and says them so well, that it is hard to 
find fault with him even where he grows absurd. For him to 
discern, as he does, some hidden meaning even in the common- 
est material object and most trivial incident of biblical history, 
or to invent a material symbol for the simplest truism, is per- 
haps more incongruous than harmful. But when he goes so 
far as to insist that “No one has hitherto even conjectured 
that there is any spiritual sense in the Word,” and that “The 
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doctrine of charity which was held in such estimation among 
the ancients is at this day among the things that are lost,” he 
breaks the cord of sympathy between himself and his reader. 
Many of his views have, indeed, penetrated the religious 
thought of the present day, but it is quite enough to concede 
on these points that his writings have codperated with other 
agencies in recent times to awaken a deeper spirituality in the 
interpretation of Scripture and promote a larger tolerance 
among the various Christian sects. 

Mr. B. F. Barrett has placed these writings within the reach 
of persons of average leisure by condensing them into twelve 
handy volumes, published by E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. 
In the biographical sketch which accompanies this little library, 
he says of the Swedenborgian theology : 

‘‘It comes to us professedly as a new revelation from God out of 
heaven. . . . It claims to be a revelation of rational religious truth, and 
one which addresses itself to our rational intuitions, and it asks to be 
received simply on the ground of its intrinsic reasonableness, its agree- 
ment with the word of God rightly interpreted, and its clearly per- 
ceived adaptation tc the soul’s deepest needs.” 


It would not be strange if so large a claim should fall short 
of complete fulfillment. But it has at least this preference 
over many professed revelations, that it seems to throw itself 
fairly on its own merits and challenge the fullest examination 
a’ criticism. We are aware of the disadvantages to which 
the critic subjects himself who ventures to compare Sweden- 
borg with Scripture, when Swedenborg assumes to be the only 
final authority in the interpretation of Scripture, while any 
professed Swedenborgian may himself assume to be final 
authority in the interpretation of his master. Yet we venture 
to say that the very essence of his claim directly contravenes 
Christ’s own plain statement that “ No man hath ascended into 
heaven at any time.” 

A philosophy, which asks to be received “on the ground of 
its intrinsic reasonableness,” ought to avoid, if possible, such a 
collection of ideas as follows : 

‘*The things pertaining to the internal (inmost) man are of the Lord, 


so that it may be said that the internal man is the Lord.” ... ‘That 
this inmost is possessed even by those in hell, and that they derive from 
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it a power of reasoning and speaking against divine truths, has been 
shown in many places.” ... ‘‘It is therefore manifest that the good 


have both an internal and an external man, but that the evil have no 
internal man, but only an external.” 


While a wide latitude in respect of logical and exact state- 
ment may be permitted in a mystic, whose logic is supposed to 
be nothing less than intuition, cmmediate seeing, the logic of the 
angels, and while Swedenborg, like other apocalyptists, is 
doubtless susceptible of more than one construction, it must be 
said that he seems frequently to thrust the “ hidden meanings ”’ 
of Scripture into more shadowy depths than before. Possibly 
one must hold his own “inmost” open to the “influx” of the 
seers mind in order to understand him rightly, that is, one 
must be in fuil sympathy with his peculiar mode of revela- 
tion; but, if so, criticism has no place here, and investigation 
is tantamount to believing. 

The following passage is taken from the True Christian 
Religion: ‘‘ Man’s free will is from this: that he feels the life 
in himself as his own, and God allows him to feel so, in order 
that conjunction with Him may be effected. . . . But still God 
holds with his finger the perpendicular above the scales, and 
moderates man’s free will, but never violates it by compulsion.” 
In other words, the freedom of the will is a mere illusion, per- 
mitted and even ordered by the Almighty for the welfare of 
man. We will not enter upon the question of tie soundness 
of this doctrine. It rests on angelic authority ; so at least says 
Swedenborg, and let his word be sufficient. 

But since this illusion of a free will that is not free was 
designed by the Lord as necessary for man’s salvation, why 
should the Lord have commissioned Swedenborg to betray His 
secret and thus dispel the illusion ? 

Logically arranged the case now stands about as follows: A 
belief in the freedom of the will is essential to a man’s personal 
reception of the divine within himself, and essential to his final 
salvation. Every true Swedenborgian believes that the will is 
not free. The completed syllogism is plainly unfavorable to the 
fina' salvation of every true Swedenborgian. Granted that this 
doctrine of the will is true, it follows that Swedenborg’s won 
prospects of future blessedness are no brighter than those of 
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Calvin, concerning whom Swedenborg reports on the authority 
of the angels, that “when he first came into- the spiritual 
world, . . . all the servants of the Lord retired from him; and 
he hastily betook himself to the way leading to a cave, where 
those were who had confirmed in themselves the doctrine of 
predestination. . . . And they said that they were forced to 
labor for their victuals, and that they all were enemies oue to 
another.” (See Zrue Christian Religion, No. 798.) 

The biographical sketch already alluded to is a curious illus- 
tration of the influence which an authority, implicitly believed 
in, may exert upon a mind endowed with uncommon powers 
of observation, discrimination and reason. Mr. Barrett is reck- 
oned among the most intelligent and liberal of confessed Swe- 
denborgians, and yet this sketch of his master’s life is cast in 
the form of an @ priori argument for the validity of his claim. 
We were reminded while reading it of one of the seer’s most 
trenchant sayings: ‘To confirm the things received from 
others is very easy, nothing being requisite for this but inge- 
nuity alone.” 

“Tf,” says this biographer at the close of his recital, “If the 
Heavenly Father ever meant to reveal to his children the 
arcana of the invisible but most real world, and if a human 
instrament was necessary for that purpose, where in all the 
pages of history is a name more worthy of this high office?” 
That “Jf” seems to us really tremendous. Such language 
implies a confidence in Swedenborg and a ccrresponding dis- 
trust of the suitableness of the Bible for ordinary purposes, 
which will surprise alike unlearned believers and clergymen 
who have been accustumed to rely upon ordinary Christian 
scholarship for their exegesis. That the Heavenly Father ever 
meant to reveal these “arcana” by a special human agency is 
of course the first point to be proved, and, in the absence of 
other sufficient evidence, the burden of proof rests with the 
nature of these presumptive revelations. His source of illu- 
mination, supposing that he was illuminated, must have been 
the same as that of Paul and all other great expositors of 
divine truth. If a human instrament were necessary to reveal 
the hidden meanings of the one, it is at least equally necessary 
for those of the other. Swedenborg’s own interpreter is possi- 
bly yet to come. 
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Even assuming that such an interpretative office really 
existed and went about for seventeen centuries seeking a suita- 
ble incembent, we will leave those whose biographical informa- 
tion is sufficient for the task to answer the rather comprehen- 
sive inquiry whether “in all the pages of history is a name 
more worthy of this high office.” But we may be permitted to 
examine a few representative characteristics by which Mr. 
Barrett seeks to prove, reasoning from cause to supposed effect, 
that his master “ was worthy of this important mission.” 

The first argument is deduced from the great Sweae’s parent- 
age. It seems that his father, a good bishop, believed before 
him that death causes no separation of souls, and that inter- 
course is possible between angels and men. He even com- 
mended himself and his children to his deceased wiie’s prayers. 
But the knowledge of this fact suggests to the lay mind the 
possibility that Swedenborg’s putative illumination, direct from 
heaven, was an actual hallucination, inherited from his father. 
Even as a child he was precociously religious, given to strange 
and morbid fancies. His simple-hearted parents, well read in 
the wonderful stories of the Old Testament, wondered thereat 
and encouraged him therein. They put the idea into the boy’s 
head that angels spoke through his mouth, It is even painful 
to read his own account of his childhood: “ From my sixth to 
my twelfth year, it was my greatest delight to converse with 
the clergy about faith.” A boy of normal temperament and 
healthy mind would have preferred his games. The only 
parental precaution recorded in this narrative, though prudent 
in itself, helps explain the exaggerated individualism which 
was his most marked characteristic in later years. He says, 
“T was prohibited reading dogmatic and systematic theology 
before heaven was opened to me, for the reason that unfounded 
opinions and inventions might thereby have insinuated them- 
selves, which could not have been afterwards extirpated with- 
out difficulty.” Thus he was encouraged to undervalue the col- 
lective wisdom of the Christian world and estimate unduly the 
importance of bis own personal experiences. Such a morbid 
childhood is the high road to more mature idiosyncrasies. After 
this revelation concerning his boyhood, we are not surprised 
that in manhood he despised all religious books except the 
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literal text of the Bible supplemented by his own talks with 
the angels. Theologians have not infrequently distrusted the 
ability of the ordinary mind to get at the “ hidden meanings” 
of Scripture. Of old they expressed this distrust by chaining 
up the Bible or printing it in a dead language. Two methods 
of keeping the Bible from the people have also prevailed in 
modern times; the one fetters its truths to a literal text, the 
other to an authorized explanation. Swedenborg chose the 
latter method, and authorized his own explanation. Great is 
the text of Scripture and Emanuel Swedenborg is its interpreter, is 
the motto of the Swedenborgian faith. It would not be 
strange if his disciples were to divide on the two ancient lines 
in their views concerning their Master’s own revelations, that 
is, along the line of strict literalism, on the one hand, and 
along the line of free interpretation, on the other. The exist- 
ence of two well-defined—-though as yet unorganized—wings 
in the New Church proves that such a bi-furcation is actually 
in progress. 

The double process of materialization and spiritualization, 
apparent in all that Swedenborg wrote, the necessary result of 
his “identity-theory,” is carried out with zeal by many of his 
followers in the interpretation of his system. They spiritual- 
ize his materializations—and vice versa—with great freedom, 
until one is sometimes uncertain which to follow, Swedenborg 
or his interpreters. When he declares that the spirits of ava- 
ricious men smell like mice, those of selfish orators like burnt 
bread, and to each class of spirits gives its own distinguishing 
odor, his disciples easily discover a hidden spiritual meaning 
therein, and well they may, but when he says that in the pro- 
mulgation of his doctrine the New Jerusalem descends from 
heaven to earth, they materialize this ide«, which is spiritual if 
it is anything, and mummify it in the form of an exclusive 
sect. ‘A false faith” in Swedenborg may evidently “ play 
the harlot” with his purest doctrines, so that he too, like 
Scripture, is made to suffer at the hands of his own interpreters. 
This two-faced interpretation may be the most convenient way 
of escaping from absurdities, but it does not recommend the 
system in behalf of which it is employed to an unbelieving 
world. It is always at hand and may be applied to any case, 
yet it is very confusing. 
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It must be granted, however, that the constructive principle 
of the entire Swedenborgian theology suggests, perhaps com- 
pels, this very method of procedure. But the danger which 
the representation of purely spiritual ideas by means of phys- 
ical images always carries with it, is so evident as to need no 
mention. All the more ought this danger to be guarded 
against while reading or construing Swedenborg, since, turn 
where we will, it everywhere confronts us. 

Some stress is placed upon the fact that, though the loyal 
subject of a monarchy, he was republican in his political 
opinions. It is fortunate that he stood on firmer ground in 
politics than in theology. The “ inspiration-theory,” when 
confined to religion, is comparatively innocuous or brings its 
own antidote, but as applied to the rise and fall of governments, 
we have had sufficient acquaintance with its methods and results. 
That Swedenborg did not receive an inspiration in this direc- 
tion was due partly to circumstances, but chiefly to the peculiar 
bent of his mind. We can readily credit his biographer’s asser- 
tion that “there was very little of the visionary or enthusiast in 
Swedenborg’s composition in the popular acceptation of these 
terms.” Delusions which involve continual introspection are not 
apt to produce external zeal. Calmness is, however, rather a 
mental state or a mark of temperament than the stamp of genu- 
ineness and truth. This trait gave name to the Quietists, them- 
selves also mystics, whose passivity was proportioned to the 
completeness of their confidence in a palpable delusion. He 
can afford to be calm who believes that he has discovered the 
secret of nature and can converse with angels. Paul was not 
so tranquil as Swedenborg; his vision of Jesus filled him with 
hot zeal and sent him proselyting over the world. Uulike the 
Swede, he had no scruples about “pressing his views home.” 
It is evident, however, that Swedenborgians are rapidly making 
good their master’s delinquencies in the last-mentioned respect. 

We are informed further that he “knew how to use facts 
and the experience of other men,” “ was eminently practical,” 
“no mere theorist.” Such statements must of course be taken 
with reference to his extra-religious, or purely scientific think- 
ing. But the emphasis placed upon them indicates that his 
biographer, conscious of the incredible nature of the inspira- 
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tion theory, felt how desirable it was that the reader should 
believe the seer incapable of entertaining any theory, whether sci- 
entific or religious, except upon the clearest empirical evidence. 
But the very regard for purely empirical methods which made 
him a valuable and trustworthy scientist, rendered him all the 
more incompetent to figure as an investigator in the depart- 
ments of religion and psychology. The confidence in the abso- 
lute certainty of the relation between cause and effect which he 
had acquired during his career as a student of physical phe- 
nomena and physical laws was transferred with disastrous 
result to his subsequent investigations in an entirely different 
realm of thought and experience. He never quite forsakes his 
common sense except when he approaches the subject of 
necromancy; then he loses consciousness and begins to mutter. 

He was subject to imental hallucinations, fanciful visions, 
which had for him the value of objective realities. Were they 
real? This was the first question to be settled concerning 
these angelic communications. Until their reality was proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, a casual observer could not 
place absolute confidence in any theory founded on them. But 
a theory of some sort was with Swedenborg a foregone conclusion. 
He was a genius, a reasoner of great imaginative powers. Like 
Newton he passed easily from his assumed objective presenta- 
tions to the assumption of a comprehensive principle, involving 
the universality of every law in nature, the idea of perpetual 
correspondence between the spiritual and material worlds. 
From theory he went on to the construction of a vast system, 
into which he sought to bring all his ideas and observations, 
and even his dreams and fancies, under the control of his one 
great principle. 

Phenomenon, theory, and system mutually supported one 
another in his own mind. These formed the tripod which this 
oracle used in his divinations. The same combination of trans- 
cendant genius with scientific methods which produced New- 
ton and his Principia gave us Swedenborg and his theology. 
In both these men was an infusion of religious possession. 
Both wrote on scriptural as well as scientific subjects. In the 
case of Newton the scientific results have been preserved, as 
being within the sphere of common experiment, while his 
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apocalyptic writings have been forgotten. In the case of Swe- 
denborg, strange to say, the purely scientific writings have been 
left in comparative oblivion, while his religious claim and theo- 
logical system have been raised into notice to win the undi- 
vided assent of a few and challenge the criticism of many. 
Four leading doctrines or principles under-run his system,— 
Influx, Degrees, Forms, and Correspondencies. The doctrine 
of correspondencies is however the real nexus of all his think- 
ing. His other thoughts, great and small, revolve about it in 
orbits. Briefly formulated it stands thus: “The whole natural 
world corresponds to the spiritual world, not only the natural 
world in general, but also every particular part thereof. * * * 
The natural world exists and subsists from the spiritual world, 
precisely as an effect from its efficient cause.” In form this 
principle is simple, in idea it seems grand. But on closer 
inspection it is seen to shine in a reflected light; its sublimity 
is borrowed from its subject, the universe. It was then, and 
it is to-day, too purely hypothetical to furnish the basis of 
a cosmical philosophy, and it is not strange that Swedenborg 
felt compelled to invoke angelic testimony as a collateral 
support. Although not new to him, no other person has 
ever carried this theory to such extremes as he. The under- 
lying thought appears in all the higher ranges of poetry 
and is hinted at in some of Christ's parables, but Swedenborg 
compels the great parable to “go on all fours.” Simple as it 
is, it grows under the nurture of his fertile imagination and 
vast learning to an enormous size. As a sea monster reaches 
out its many tentacles into the surrounding ocean and conveys 
to its interior whatever it can lay hold of, so this theory feeds 
on the universe. The final result is a vast and somewhat 
cumbrous system, made up of mingled philosophy, theology, 
and apocalypse,—confused, yet not without self-consistency. 
Embodying in itself manifest truths together with palpable 
errors, it is itself, considered as a whole, either a most sub- 
lime truth or a most colossal error. In any case it contra- 
venes the generally received tevets of theology and of science, 
and, until proved to be a sublime truth, must be treated as a 
stupendous heresy. Swedenborg has put forth his riddle; 
where is the Samson who will expound it for us? 
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Anyhow, one thing we may be sure of, that this doctrine of 
correspondencies, whether true or false, is the master-key by 
means of which we are able to unlock every secret chamber, 
if not in the universe of God, at least in that of Swedenborg. 
It is in reality the eye of this seer. It is the ladder which 
seemed to him in his dreams to reach to heaven, and upon 
which he beheld the angels ascending and descending. He 
Says : 

“The angels taken collectively are called heaven because they consti- 
tute heaven, nevertheless it is the Divine proceeding from the Lord, 
which flows in with the angels and is received by them, that makes 
heaven in general and in particular. The whole heaven is the Maximus 
Homo, and is called the Grand Man because it corresponds to the Lord’s 


Divine Human. For the Lord is the only Man; and by so much as any 
angel, spirit, and man on earth receive from the Lord, they also are 


men.” 

He had a reverence for the text of Scripture that was almost 
servile, yet his doctrine was even more important to him than 
the text. He finds by correspondence a new significance in 
every passage however trivial. Legal code, detail of ritual, 
historical occurrence, text of prophecy,—each has its hidden 
meaning. We become weary of the permutative and reflex 
working of this perpetual Rule of Three, of which the imma- 
nence of the Divine Essence is the middle and always con- 
stant term. We tire of the subjunctive “As it were” and 
long for the positive “ As it is.” We turn away confused and 
surfeited from the restless relative and seek relief in the stable 
positive, in worldly logic and in the comforting “ Thus saith 
the Lord.” He who becomes so dominated by one idea is 
necessarily in peril. Let him leave his dreams and look to his 
sanity. He who becomes absorbed in following out the end- 
less applications of a single hypothesis, like the hound on the 
trail of the hare, doubles on his own track without perceiving 
the fact. He begins to live in an unreal world, apart from the 
ideas of ordinary men. He magnifies the importance of his 
own conceptions, His mind becomes exceedingly susceptible, 
his perceptions unusually acute, especially within the sphere of 
his favorite meditations, and his imagination increases in activ- 
ity. Meanwhile his judgment grows correspondingly weak, 
until, without knowing it, he loses his true self-consciousness 
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and becomes the victim of a delusion, mistaking an abnormal 
mental condition for an extraordinary illumination. 

And yet he may have performed for the rest of mankind an 
invaluable service. Like the arctic explorer who does not 
reach his goal and perishes on his voyage, so Swedenborg in 
his adventurous flight into dangerous zones of speculation has 
incidentally extended philosophical knowledge and spiritual 
experience for those who will not care to follow him in all his 
wanderings. 

The feature of his career upon which his disciples lay 
greatest stress is of course the suddenness with which at the 
age of fifty-five he resigned an important and lucrative posi- 
tion under the government to devote himself for the rest of 
his life to the new function which he called his “ iJlumination.” 
But this proves as much in one direction as the other. The 
crucial question repeats itself: was this change the result of 
a real revelation from heaven, or was it the revival at the most 
critical period in a man’s life, of morbid tendencies which had 
manifested themselves already in early childhood? Opinions 
will differ. His biographer argues zealously for the former 
view. For ourself, we are compelled to see in this remarkable 
man the illustrious victim of a settled delusion. He inveighed 
with marvelous inconsistency against ‘those misshapen off- 
spring, the monsters of hypothesis,” professing contempt, like 
Lord Bacon, for any method not inductive; but the very 
kernel—the chief corner-stone—of his philosophy was the 
boldest and most comprehensive hypothesis imaginable. It 
was in fact by the broadest philosophical methods, working 
inductively and deductively, that he succeeded in bringing 
such a vast array of heterogeneous material into the semblance 
of a connected and self consistent whole. A mere hypothesis, 
supported by the fancied testimony of angels, and elaborated 
into a cosmical system, will be invincible—in the mind of him 
who originates the hypothesis and fancies that he has spoken 
with the angels) We need not speak of the probable effect of 
all this upon those who merely borrow from him the bypothe- 
sis and take his word for the word of the angels. 

It was probably inevitable, though unfortunate, that Sweden- 
borg’s personality should have been perpetuated in a sect. If 
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we ignore his claim and his mere personal fancies, the uni- 
versal relativity which pervades his thinking converts his 
whole system into a great parable,—a parable in the form of a 
philosophy. He who can view it in this light will doubtless 
be able to discover much that is helpful and even rational in 
its greatest apparent absurdities. But the majority of persons 
will not be able to read it thus. The literalness of the illustra- 
tion will transfer itself to the subject illustrated. The human 
mind cannot long rest in the relative. It demands the posi- 
tive, and if positiveness be denied, it will supply the defi- 
ciency by reading positiveness in between the lines, even 
though the result should be an utter absurdity. This has 
actually occurred in the building of a sect upon Swedenborg, 
—a sect which is self-preservative, and therefore self-assertive 
as against all other religious organizations. An organization 
founded squarely on the seer’s favorite idea of a universal fel- 
lowship would probably soon be dissipated and absorbed, and 
of this the Anti-memorialists seem to be well aware. The 
great Swede must henceforth be numbered among those men 
of wide vision, high aims, and large heart, who, while endeav- 
oring to reveal to the race the cardinal reason of things, have 
unconsciously laid the foundations deeper than before of the 
worship of authority. His disciples seek to find in him a new 
and supplemental ‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 

We have used to a considerable extent the methods of de- 
structive criticism in discussing this subject, believing that 
the truth which is in Swedenborg would be best advanced by 
exposition of that which seems to us to be error. But we dis- 
tinguish sharply between Swedenborg as a thinker and Swe- 
denborgianism as a tendency,—between the bright grains of 
truth that glitter here and there throughout his theology and 
the absurdity which lurks in his claim. Concerning his teach- 
ings much might be easily said which could not be compressed 
within the limits of a brief review. A comparison between 
certain views expressed by Swedenborg more than a century 
ago and characteristic ideas of the most advanced and spiritual 
Christian apologists of to-day, Newman Smyth, for example, 
would perhaps be interesting, if not instractive. But that his 
claim has not reproduced itself in extreme types of fanaticism 
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has excited surprise even in progressive minds, and is perhaps 
due to a marked strain of rationalism which has operated as a 
balance-wheel. As it is, a distinction is again compelled be- 
tween Swedenborgianism and Swedenborgians, among whom 
are numbered many persons of deep spirituality and great in- 
telligence. 

The trouble with Swedenborg was not, as with mere sec- 
tarians, that his theme was too small, but that it was too great. 
He flew like an eagle toward the sun until his eyes were 
blinded. We have felt deep reverence before this great mind 
which seems to us to have heen touched with insanity. We 
are fully aware that the depths of such a subject cannot be 
sounded with the plummet of criticism. It may be that it is 
unfathomable. Mr. O. B. Frothingham, in a recent number of 
the North American Review, expresses the opinion that “ Mr. 
Henry James is the only man who has sunk his shaft into the 
depths of Swedenborg’s mird,” and adds that “ no one is justi- 
fied in discussing the claims of Swedenborg who has not read 
his (Mr. James’) remarkable books.” But on a subject at once 
so confessedly occult and interesting, every fresh view may 


surely be regarded in the light of a contribution. The present 
generation is at all events nothing loath to “try the spirits 
whether they are of God.” 
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ArticLte IV.—DARWIN AND DARWINISM. 


THE influence which the work of this great man has had 
upon the religious as well as scientific thought of his time is 
such as to make a survey of his work profitable to all Christian 
thinkers. 

What he was and did, what he was accused of doing, what 
the ultimate verdict and result appear to be, are the main points 
to be included in our survey. 

1. He was the son of a naturalist, and the grandson of a nat- 
uralist, entering his calling to be a student of nature with an 
inherited aptitude and force. At twenty-two, after a university 
training, he was selected as a naturalist well qualified to accom- 
pany her Majesty’s ship Beagle in a voyage of exploration around 
the world. After five years spent in this way, he returned, and 
employed himself, at first, in editing and publishing the results 
of his researches. Afterward, and for some fifteen years prior 
to the publication of his great work, he published little, but 
devoted himself to the accumulation and study of the facts of 
nature, especially in geology, botany, and zoology. The fruit 
of this secluded and patient labor at length appeared. 

In $1859, when he was fifty years of age, he published his 
epoch-making book on The Origin of Species, and twelve years 
subsequently, after several minor publications, the grand sup- 
plement to it,on The Descent of Man. By these works Mr. 
Darwin has taken rank as the greatest scientist whom this cen- 
tury has produced. The testimony now given from a quarter 
where at first the most pronounced hostility appeared, was 
recorded summer before last, in the inaugural address of the 
professor of systematic theology in Bangor Seminary, Dr. Lewis 
F. Stearns, in these words: 

“The broadest, boldest, most successful generalization since 
the days of Newton, there is no question that it [evolution] 
is to be the working hypothesis of science for years to come, 
taking its place by the side of the law of gravitation.” 

And a year ago last winter, Dr. John Cotton Smith, in whose 
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recent death the Episcopal Church mourns the loss of one of 
her foremost sons, said : 

“The hypothesis of a universal and all-comprehending evolu- 
tion is a gain for theism, if it can be established. It brings the 
agency of God in nature into harmony with all the higher con- 
ceptions to which the best philosophy has given rise... . We 
are not disposed to sit down quietly under the verdict that it is 
still unproven. We rejoice to be moved forward by the im- 
pulse of a grand anticipation, and we yield ourselves to the 
enthusiasm which forecasts this great vindication of the highest 
rational relation of God to nature and map.” 

This may be considered as fairly canceling the proposition 
maintained some years ago by Professor Charles Hodge, of 
Princeton Seminary, that ‘“ Darwinism is atheism.” 

What, then, is the profound generalization from the study of 
the phenomena of life, which at first was known, from its first 
great expounder, as Darwinism? 

It is, that a common origin has given rise to all forms of life, 
from the lowest to the highest; that the widest differences, such 
as those between a jelly-fish and a philosopher, are due to the 
diversifying operation of natural causes through illimitable pe- 
riods of time, chiefly through what Darwin called “natural 
selection,” known better in Herbert Spencer’s phrase as “the 
survival of the fittest.” Sir John Lubbock, President of the 
British Association, in his address at York in 1881, explains 
it more fully by saying: 

“The theory is based on four axioms: (1) That no two ani- 
mals or plants in nature are identical in all respects. (2) That 
the offspring tend to inherit the peculiarities of their parents. 
(83) That of those which come into existence, only a small num- 
ber reach maturity. (4) That those which are, on the whole, 
best adapted to the circumstances in which they are placed, 
leave descendants.” 

Those peculiarities of individual structure, by which the par- 
ent forms secured survival over their competitors in the struggle 
for existence, would thus give rise, by inheritance, to permanent 
variations. The continuance of this simple process, allowing 
an indefinite duration of time for it to work in, would develop 
all the diversified species of organized forins at present existing. 
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Such, broadly stated, is Darwinism. We perceive at once 
what an acute writer has observed, that natural selection does 
not tell us why various forms exist. It only tells us why there 
are no more of them existing. Thus, from the nature of the 
case, it cannot do away with the doctrine of a Creator. 

The idea of natural selection is not new ; it occurs in the dis- 
cussions of the Greek philosophers, over two thousand years 
ago: but Darwin first worked it out and expounded it so as to 
secure the attention of the world. Not exclusively to him be- 
longs the honor. His friend, and recently his pall-bearer, Al- 
fred Wallace, had simultaneously with him reached the same 
conclusion, and had simultaneously announced it, in short pa- 
pers which they both published, the year before Darwin’s book 
on the Origin of Species appeared. But, through what Mr. 
Mivart praises as “the noble self-abnegation of Mr. Wallace,” 
the palm is borne by his friend, without dispute. 

No student of nature ever lived, more patient and earnest, 
more modest and candid, more fair toward objectors and frank 
in confessing the weight of their objections, than Darwin, most 
earnestly desirous to get at the truth of the Creator’s way, and 
nothing but the truth. He was a reverent believer in God as 
the Creator of all that exists. His study was simply to find i 
what way God had created this world of diverse forms. His 
reward he found in the exalted idea of the Creator’s wisdom to 
which his theory conducted him. In his book on the Origin 
of Species, he thus expresses it: 

“There is a grandeur in this view of life, with its several 
powers having been originally breathed by the Creator into a 
few forms, or into one, and that while this planet has gone cyc- 
ling on according to the fixed laws of gravity, from so simple a 
beginning endless forms, most beautiful and most wonderful, 
have been and are being evolved.” 

2. Thus much for what Darwin was and did. What he was 
accused of doing is the next point in our survey. 

He was accused of having expelled God from the universe, 
while he had merely endeavored to expel the notion that God 
made the world and its tribes as a toy-maker constructs a child’s 
Noah’s ark. Bishop Cummins, in 1874, said: ‘Christians 
should resist to the last Darwinism ; it is contrary to Scripture,” 
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The Church Journal, of New York, said: “It is supreme folly 
to talk, as some do, about accommodating Christianity to Dar- 
winism.” He was accused of materialism, in deriving mankind, 
with conscience and spirit, from the physical creation, while he 
really traced them through the physical creation back to God, 
deriving all from the Uncreated Creative Life. And finally, 
said Dr. Hodge: “ Darwinism is atheism.” 

Never was there a more mistaken firing upon a friend as an 
enemy. Perhaps there was more of it than there would have 
been, but for the fact that Mr. Darwin’s theory was gladly 
caught at by a class of men hostile to religion, and always 
ready to lay hold of anything which they could turn to their 
purpose against it. These men, like Vogt and Heckel, used 
Darwinism as their stalking horse, and from it leveled sneers 
and taunts against believers in God. For such allies Mr. Dar- 
win had no liking, and cannot be held responsible; but their 
vociferations in his favor naturally excited some distrust of him 
among religious men. 

It is not to be expected that men will always act with judi- 
cial fairness, when their profoundest feelings are excited. If a 
mother misses her child on a crowded steamboat, and goes into 
hysterics at the thought that it has possibly fallen overboard, it 
is not unnatural; she is not to be laughed at. The hysterics 
of many of the leaders of Christian opinion at the arising of 
Darwinism, however they evince the lack of a judicial temper, 
and the lack even of a well-trained historical judgment, and 
however much to be deplored as a foolish giving away of Chris- 
tian interests to skeptical enemies, sprang from what is in itself 
most praiseworthy—from intense devotion to precious moral 
interests, and therefore to the forms of thought which the most 
sacred faiths and hopes were supposed to be indissolubly bound 
up. It could not be expected that Christian men should view 
with indifference the exultation of skeptics, who boasted of 
Darwinism as the battering ram with which they should soon 
demolish Christianity and faith in God. It would have been 
creditable to their heads, could they have recognized the new 
artillery as more serviceable to the friends than to the foes of 
Christianity, and captured it for their use at once. It is credit- 
able to their hearts that they displayed such intensity of Chris- 
tian feeling, however misdirected. 
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Had these theologians been better read in the history of the 
conflicts between scientific and religious men, they would have 
hesitated before undertaking to sustain a theory of creation 
upon the Bible, or rather upon their interpretation of the Bible, 
against the theory which Darwin built upon the facts of nature. 
Says President White, of Cornell University : 

“There has never been a scientific theory framed from the 
use of Scriptural texts, wholly or partially, which has been 
made to stand. Such attempts have only subjected their 
authors to derision and Christianity to suspicion. From Cos- 
mas, finding his plan of the universe in the Jewish Tabernacle, 
to Increase Mather, sending mastodon’s bones to England as 
the remains of giants mentioned in Scripture; from Bellarmine, 
declaring that the sun cannot be the center of the universe be- 
cause such an idea ‘ vitiates the whole Scriptural plan of salva- 
tion,’ to a recent writer, declaring that an evolution theory can- 
not be true, because St. Paul says, ‘all flesh is not the same 
flesh,’ the result has always been the same.” 

He adds: ‘‘‘T'o all who are inclined to draw scientific conclu- 
sions from Biblical texts, may be commended the advice of a 
good old German divine of the Reformation period: ‘Seeking 
the milk of the Word, do not press the teats of Holy Writ too 
hard.’”—( The Warfare of Science, p. 146.) 

Moreover, had Mr. Darwin’s theological assailants been better 
read in their own department, they would have seen that he 
had most ancient and respectable theological authority for his 
doctrine of a derivative, rather than an immediate creation of 
the various forms of life. No more widely recognized theolog- 
ical authority is found in the first four centuries thaa St. Au- 
gustine, and he taught that God created organic forms by con- 
ferring on matter the power to evolve them under certain con- 
ditions. Among other sayings of St. Augustine to that effect, 
we find this: 

‘“ But, just as in the seed itself all things were together invis- 
ibly, which successively came forth into a tree, so the universe 
itself must be thought, at the time when God created all things 
at once, to have had all things together, which were made in it 
and with it, when the day was made, not only the heaven with 
sun and moon and stars, but also those things which water and 
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earth have produced, in a way of potency and causation, before 
they came forth in slow succession, as they are now known to 
us in those works which God worketh bhitherto.”’ 

Other theologians down to the time of the Reformation might 
be quoted to show that the principle of a derivative way of 
creation, the essential principle for which Mr. Darwin stood, 
was recognized by the most eminent orthodox authorities, ‘It 
may indeed,” as Mr. Mivart has observed, “truly be said with 
Roger Bacon: ‘The saints never condemned many an opinicn 
which the moderns think ought to be condemned.’” It was 
little credit to Mr. Darwin’s theological antagonists that they 
did not know that they were attacking a principle which had 
been admitted at intervals for fifteen hundred years by the 
great lights of the Church. The modern journalist is similarly 
ill-informed, when he regards the hospitality now extended by 
Christian thinkers to Mr. Darwin as a giving up of traditional 
Christian positions. It is rather a return from modern igno- 
rance and shallowness to the wisdom which instructed Christian 
thought before the fall of the Roman Empire. 

The conflict between Mr. Darwin and contemporary theolo- 
gians is only the latest chapter in a long history of utterly need- 
less conflicts between the teachers of physical science and the 
teachers of religion, in which both science and religion have 
been sufferers. Experience has by this time indicated the rule 
for common sense to observe in “approaching the border-land 
between mind and matter, where (says Professor Wright) most 
of these imaginary conflicts between religion and physical sci- 
ence take place.” Professor LeConte, one of our ablest geolo- 
gists, says of this (Religiun and Science, p. 260) : 

“There will always be apparent conflicts between nature and 
Scripture, so long as our knowledge of both is imperfect. . . . 
But . . . if the question be a question in physical science, if 
the subject be one that is clearly revealed in nature, then with- 
out hesitation I would follow the teachings of nature, even 
though some Scriptural allusions to natural phenomena, by our 
traditional interpretation, may seem to teach differently. And 
I believe I honor the author of both books by doing so. But 
if the question be a question of moral and spiritual trath, and 
the teachings of Scripture are clear and unmistakable, then I 
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follow the divine text-book of moral and spiritual truth, in 
spite of some dim intimations in external nature and in my own 
intuitions, which seem to point to a different conclusion. And 
I think I honor the author of both books by so doing. Is not 
this reason? Is not this common sense ?” 

8. The remaining point named for us to consider is the ulti- 
mate verdict and result. 

I. In a general view, we can only make a forecast. This is, 
that Mr. Darwin’s principle of evolution is destined very largely 
to affect the world’s thinking. It must, so far as it is a true 
interpretation of the ways of God. In theology, especially, we 
find a new race of thinkers springing up, of whom Dr. Newman 
Smyth is a specimen, who more or less boldly apply the evolu- 
tionist philosophy to theological problems. As the ancient 
creeds are at some variance with evolutionary mcdes of thought, 
the result must necessarily be a reconstruction of the creeds— 
together, as we may anticipate, with that abatement of skepti- 
cism which should ensue upon a juster interpretation of the 
ways of God as declared in the Scriptures and experienced in 
history. 

II. To speak now with special reference to the judgment 
passed upon Mr. Darwin’s theory : 

In Mr. Darwin’s fundamental position, that “life, with its 
several powers, was originally breathed by the Creator into a 
few forms or one,” there seems to be a prevailing agreement 
among those who are qualified by their special studies to speak 
from the facts. When clergymen and others who are but lay- 
men in such matters say that the evidence is not convincing, 
we are bound to give weight to a consideration which all spe- 
cialists, and every man in his own profession, feel the force of, 
—that knowledge of a subject from the inside is clearer-sighted 
than knowledge of it from the outside, as through reading. 
The oneness of all life at its base is the accepted doctrine of the 
chief teachers of science. 

If the jury of intelligent readers is not yet agreed, it is safe 
to say that the predominating opinion is that of the common 
parentage of all the forms of life. through the orderly operation 
of divine powers implanted in nature. The distinguished bot- 
anist, Dr. Asa Gray, has shown that the great chasm once sup- 
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posed to exist between animals and plants is completely closed 
up by intermediate forms possessing characteristics of each. 
If we go back to the time when life first appeared on the earth, 
says Dr. John Cotton Smith, we find no clear break in the con- 
tinuity of phenomena, but an ascent by the slightest gradations. 
If we turn to the highest form of life, as seen in man, embry- 
ology reveals, in the changes from lower to higher types through 
which the unborn being passes, what seems to be a brief epit- 
ome of the long ascent of human life by successive gradations 
from the lowest forms. 

Says Sir John Lubbock, in his recent address before the 
British. Association: “It may, I think, be regarded as well 
established, that just as the contents and sequence of rocks 
teach us the past history of the earth, so is the gradual devel- 
opment of the species indicated by the structure of the embryo 
and its developmental changes.” Darwin's great assertion was 
that community of descent was the hidden bond between the 
various forms of life that naturalists were seeking. ‘“‘ How 
else,” asks Sir John, “can we explain the fact that the frame- 
work of bones is so similar in the arm of a man, the wing of a 
bat, the fore leg of a horse, and the fin of a porpoise?” Dr. 
John Cotton Smith likewise observes: “‘ When we find rudi- 
mentary organs in man which have their counterpart as usefui 
and necessary organs in lower animals, it is difficult to doubt 
the transmission by heredity of these abortive organs to man,” 
in whom they are utterly useless except as a record of his par- 
entage. 

The objections loudly proclaimed against this idea of our 
common parentage with lower animals subside in calm reflec- 
tion that man is what he is, nothing less than man, whatever 
the mode of his origin. This is true of each individual, as 
regards the origination of his own life, and the same must be 
true of the species itself. The glory of man is not in his form, 
but in his moral and spiritual life. Though it should be made 
out that, as to form, we are derived from an animal adorned 
with a tail, and inhabiting a tree, as to life we are derived from 
him who imbreathed into us the life that is capable of thinking 
the thoughts and loving the perfections of God. As between 
a pile of clay and a living creature, as the material from which 
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the first man came into being, we should not hesitate to say, 
with Mr. Darwin, that “the humblest organized life is higher 
than the inorganic dust.” But we are looking in the wrong di- 
rection, when such points arouse our prejudices. How to think 
of man as from God, we learn by looking at the glory of the 
perfect Son of Man, Jesus Christ. In him we see that the phy- 
sical derivation of form is a comparatively insignificant matter. 
The indwelling life proclaims its derivation undoubtedly di- 
vine. Jt is what tt is, apart from all question as to how it was 
provided with the organism which it inhabits. Of the manifes- 
tation of this life in man, as in nature, and yet abruptly trans- 
cending all other manifestations of life in nature, Mr. Wallace 
thus speaks with equal vividness and truth :* 

‘ Asthe earth has gone through its grand cycles of geological, 
climatal, and organic progress, every form of life has been sub- 
ject to its irresistible action, and has been continually but im- 
perceptibly moulded into such new shapes as would preserve 
their harmony with the ever changing universe, No living 
thing could escape this law of its being; none (except, perhaps, 
the simplest and most rudimentary organisms) could remain 
unchanged and live amid the universal change around it.” 

“ At length, however, there came into existence a being, in 
whom that subtle force we term mind became of greater impor- 
tance than his mere bodily structure. Though with a naked 
and unprotected body, this gave him clothing against the vary- 
ing inclemencies of the seasons. Though unable to compete 
with the deer in swiftness, or with the wild bull in strength, 
this gave him weapons with which to capture or overcome both. 
Though less capable than most other animals of living on the 
herbs and the fruits that unaided nature supplies, this wonder- 
ful faculty taught him to govern and direct nature to his own 
benefit, and make her produce food for him when and where 
he pleased. From the moment when the first skin was used as 
a covering; when the first rude spear was formed to assist in 
the chase; when fire was first used to cook his food ; when the 
first seed was sown, or shoot planted, a grand revolution was 
effected in nature, a revolution which, in all the previous ages 

* Natural Selection, p. 324—quoted in Mivart’s Genesis of Species, pp. 
827, 828. 
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of the earth’s history, had had no parallel; for a being had 
arisen, who was no longer necessarily subject to change with 
the changing universe, a being who was in some degree supe- 
rior to nature, inasmuch as he knew how to control and regu- 
late her action, and could keep himself in harmony with her, 
not by a change in body, but by an advance in mind.” 

“On this view of his special attributes we may admit ‘that 
he is a being apart.’ Man has not only escaped ‘ Natural Selec- 
tion,’ but he is actually able to take away some of that power 
from nature which, before his appearance, she universally ex- 
ercised. We can anticipate the time when the earth will pro- 
duce only cultivated plants and domestic animals; when man’s 
selection shall have supplanted ‘ Natural Selection ;’ and when 
the ocean will be the only domain in which that power can be 
exerted.” 

Such considerations help us to apprehend more clearly, that 
the question, which Darwinism raises and undertakes to meet, 
is simply a question of the origin of jurms. The great mystery 
of the informing life lies further back and deeper down. 

This mystery of life is in our day beginning to take precedence 
of the old and exclusively theological mysteries, such as 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the two natures of Christ. It 
stands back of them all, that Life, creative and upholding crea- 
tion, both at the root of all things and at the growing tip of all, 
pouring itself into each of its myriad vessels in fullness propor- 
tioned to the recipiency of each, turning the head of the flower 
to the sun, and bowing the head of the saint in prayer, active 
both in the pull of star upon star, and in the pull of mind upon 
mind: yea, “working in us,” says the Apostle, “both to will 
and todo.” Before this mystery of the Omnipotent, Eternal, 
All-energizing Life, in its innumerable manifestations, with its 
immeasurable possibilities, all other mysteries humbly wait. 
Whoso accepts this transcendent central fact, ail the common 
questions about the supernatural fade like stars at sunrise. 
Nature itself is full of the supernatural, it is the mask of the 
supernatural. No new discovery of this can disconcert us, or 
make us exclaim, It cannot be. Science leads us to the teach- 
ing of Jesus: * With God ali things ate possible.” 

In like manner, the fear which has been shrieked, that the 
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theory of the common parentage of all animals, including man, 
interferes with the principles of morality, by making our ideas 
of right and wrong originate from the pleasurable and painful 
sensations which take the place of conscience in the lower forms 
of life, may be quieted, when we calmly reflect, as before, that 
we are what we are, however we came to be. Questions about 
the origin of facts nowhere interfere with the existence of the 
facts. The ideas of right and wrong are fixed facts in our na- 
ture. To disregard the behest of right, to comply with the 
bidding of wrong, is a violation of a law of our being, and the 
law of our being is the law of our Creator. No theory of how 
this law of our being has grown to power can affect the fact 
that it has power, both to bless the well-doer and curse the 
evil-doer. 

Mr. Darwin has obtained, as already stated, the prevailing 
consent of biologists to his principle of the common origin of 
the existing forms of life. But he has failed to obtain the 
same consent to his theory of the way in which species arose 
from species—that is, by the accumulated effect of an im- 
mensely long series of minute and casual variations resulting 
in the survival of the fittest of an indefinite number of varieties. 
It is held now, that natural (including sexual) selection and the 
survival of the fittest have been potent causes, but not the sole 
causes of the diversification of the forms of life. 

Mr. Wallace, already referred to as associated with Mr. Dar. 
win in his honors, says that natural selection will not account 
for the new powers which man’s body manifests, as compared 
with the creatures most resembling it. He finds evidence of 
an overruling intelligence in the evolution of the human form. 
Mr. Mivart says: “Scientific truth recognizes that the dominant 
constituent of every living organic being is neither material nor 
ideal, but an immaterial reality.” He holds that the develop- 
ment of diverse forms is controlied and helped by the survival 
of the fittest, but depends on some internal cause, which deter- 
mines the variation at special times and in special directions. 
What that cause is he thusanswers: “The philosopher has the 
strongest possible ground for affirming that in the process of 
evolution we have evidence of the activity of a great first cause, 
ever and always operating throughout nature.” 
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And what is this Cause of causes, energizing through nature 
as ceaselessly as sap courses through plants and blood through 
arteries? What is this “immaterial reality,” which the scien- 
tist holds to be the dominant constituent of every living thing, 
diversifying leaf from leaf and flesh from flesh? What is the 
grand coérdinating power, which binds all changes into one 
system of orderly evoluvion,—which so gears all the wheels of 
change together in parallel lines of progress, that living forms 
are constantly adjusted to their changing environment by a 
persistent force? ‘This persistent force must belong to some 
reality that persists. Says Dr. John Cotton Smith: “ Asserting 
the persistence of force is but another mode of asserting an un- 
conditioned reality, without beginning or end.” This inscruta- 
ble reality, the mystery of mysteries, is the self-existent Crea- 
tive Life, which the Scripture teaches us to adore as ‘‘God who 
quickeneth all things ;” whom the Christian poet addresses as 
**Center and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near !” 

of whom the Apostle teaches us that “in him we live and move 
and have our being.” 

IiI. To what thought does this conception guide us? 

1. A far more glorious world is this than was once supposed, 
far more eloquent of the presence of him who “ worketh all in 
all.” Not as the distant originator of a fabric formed in vast 
remoteness, who fully fashioned the world in the beginning 
and sent it whirling from his hand, but as the present origin- 
ator of al] that comes into being, diversifying form from form 
and face from face by the ceaseless flow of his all-pervading 
will, his wonder-working life, even as Jesus said: “ My Father 
worketh even until now.” “Thou hast beset me behind and 
before,” sang the Psalmist, “and laid thine hand upon me. 
For thou hast possessed my reins; thou hast covered me in my 
mother’s womb. I will praise thee; for I am fearfully and won- 
derfully made; marvelous are thy works; and that my soul 
knoweth right well. My substance was not hid from thee, when 
I was made in secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest parts 
of the earth. Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being un- 
perfect; and in thy book all my members were written, which 
in continuance were fashioned, when as yet there was none of 
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them.” The same thought which devotion utters to God in the 
glowing words of Holy Writ, science utters in the more delib- 
erate words of the modern naturalist. Says Mr. Wallace: “It 
does not seem an improbable conclusion that the whole uni- 
verse is not merely dependent on, but actually 7s the WILL of 
higher intelligences, or of one supreme intelligence.” 

2. The future is pregnant with glories yet undeveloped. 
The orderly procession in which science shows order, law, life, 
beauty, truth and goodness ever coming forth upon this globe 
in fuller form and efficiency for a hundred million years, as Sir 
William Thomson says, has not yet, for aught that is apparent, 
reached its end. Those who say the world is a wreck, find no 
showing for them here. Pessimism has to defy the witness of 
the ages past in their toiling upward way.. And so all study 
of the record of the unfolding order kindles the eye which bope 
turns to the ages to come with the presage.of the approaching 
yet perhaps distant fullness of the divine time. And so it is 
written: “‘The earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for 
the revealing of the sons of God,” ‘till we all attain,” said the 
Apostle, ‘unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” 

3. A new star of hope shines upon the grave. A fresh 
source of conviction is opened to our anticipations of immor- 
tality. It is the flattest inconsistency for an evolutionist to 
deny the probability of a higher future life. It is surely in the 
highest degree unreasonable, while holding that higher and still 
higher orders of life have been evolved from the lower until 
now, already attaining a cherished presentiment of the survival 
of the personal life after the disappearance of the visible form, 
to assert that the evolution of life stops here just where sight 
and hearing stop. The very same logic of a well-established 
principle, which carries the evolutionist over the gaps behind 
him, where the ascending series of forms is apparently broken, 
carries the Christian reason over the break before us, where 
across our path there lies the open grave. Darwinism endeay- 
ors to account for our past on a principle which converts history 
into prophecy. Whatever evidence it shows for the belief that 
human life was originally in a new bud from lower life, so 
much anticipation it gives that from that bud the ever-advanc- 
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ing life shall unfold in time a form still higher. On the Dar- 
winian principle, the argument of the Apostle is irresistible : 
“Tf there is a natural body there is also a spiritual body.” Of 
course, we know that a continuance of the evolution is not 
identical in terms with a survival of the conscious personality. 
It is, however, auxiliary to the argument for such survival, a 
new cord, and a strong one, in the strand of that argument as 
at present constituted. We wish to emphasize the fact, that 
science has supplied this helpful though unnecessary confirma- 
tion of the Christian hope, whose grand argument must sti!l be 
found in that one manifestly indestructible Life, of which only 
the credulity of a despairing skepticism can say: 
“The forces that were Christ 
Have ta’en new forms and fled ; 
The common sun goes up; 
The dead are with the dead. 
*T was but a phantom life 
That seemed to think and will, 
Evolving self and God 
By some subjective skill ; 
That had its day of passage hither, 
But knew no whence and knows no whither.” 
Fer this latest testimony of science to the reasonableness of 
the Chiistian hope, we have to thank the illustrious scientist, 
who has just risen from a well-rounded life of patient fidelity 
to truth into the realization of the great coming change. The 
relation which his scientific views may have assumed toward 
special Christian doctrines, in his own way of thinking, can 
not impair the benefit which they may render to Christianity 
as well as to theism in the thinking of others. The words 
which the venerable burial service of the Church of England 
uttered over his grave in that historic abbey may through 
his labors flash into some bewildered minds a clearer conviction 
of a divine reality. “Behold, I show you a mystery. We 
shall all be changed. For this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.” 
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ArticLeE V.—THE PRESERVATION OF THE CLASSIC 
TEXTS. 


THE theory of the struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest may perhaps find some illustrations outside of the animal 
kingdom. Ideas and books have had their battles to fight; and 
in the progress of letters we find that not simply individuals 
have perished, but that whole species have become extinct. 
Words, thoughts, and books which have no vital mission to 
fulfill struggle through a brief existence and then disappear. 
The Roman historian speaks with contempt of the impotent 
malignity of the 12th Czsar who thought that by banishing 
the Philosophers and burning their books he could destroy the 
liberty and the common knowledge of mankind. In this age 
the destruction of a book is almost impossible. The Index 
Expurgatorius might prohibit them; councils might condemn 
them. They might be sought out and gathered up and 
burned; but they have seemed to be endowed with an inde- 
structible life. During the early history of the Reformation a 
little book was published on “the benefits of the death of 
Christ,” setting forth evangelical and decidedly anti-Romish 
views upon that subject. The book was marked for destruc- 
tion. It was bought up wherever it was possible to do so. 
Spies were set upon its track. The power of an organized 
hierarchy and the dread of the Inquisition were brought to 
bear upon each and all who should be guilty of possessing it, 
and it was finally supposed and believed that the edition was 
completely extinguished. Many years after, when the dread 
of viclence was past, one or more copies which had survived 
the crusade were found. The book was reprinted and is now 


not difficult to find. 
In earlier days or at any time previous to the invention of 


. printing, it is easy to see that the hold which a book had upon 


life must have been much more frail, and that the possibility 

of the entire disappearance of certain works might not unnatu- 

rally be apprehended. When for any reason the hostility of 
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the government was aroused against a book we might almost 
regard it doomed to destruction. Tacitus in his Annals 
(iv. 34) gives an account of the prosecution of Cremutius 
Cordus because, in an historical work, he had called Cassius 
“the last of the Romans.” The historian was condemned and 
the Senate voted that his books should be burned by the 
Aidiles. “But,” adds Tacitus, “they survived in secret and 
were afterwards produced. So that we may laugh at the folly 
of those who think that by present power the memory of the 
following age can be destroyed. Literary genius when perse- 
cuted gains the greater authority. Nor have tyrants who have 
resorted to these cruel measures gained anything but dishonor 
for themselves and glory for their victims.” 

The crusade against the writings of Protagorus may perhaps 
have been more successful. His philosophical writings were 
regarded as favorable to impiety; he fell under a charge of 
atheism and was banished from Attica, while his writings were 
diligently sought out and publicly burned. 

But we must not undervalue the number nor the multiplica- 
tion of books and consequently the hold which a book had 
upon life, even in those early centuries. The Greeks and 
Romans were men of intense literary activity. ‘They had 
large private libraries, and their public libraries were on a 
vast scale. They were, many of them, most prolific writers ; 
and compared with them, most active literary men of 
modern days must feel as the younger Pliny said he felt 
toward his uncle: “Compared with him,” said he, “I am an 
idler and a sluggard.” They wrote unceasingly, at home or 
abroad, journeying or at rest; and even in the bath, with a 
diligence which was pedantic and ludicrous, some of them 
would dictate to a scribe who was always at hand. When the 
younger Pliny went hunting he took his writing tablets with 
him, “so that,” said he, “in case I brought back an empty 
game bag I might at least bring full tablets.” The elder 
Pliny rose at two o’clock, at one o’clock, often at midnight, to 
resume his studies. When he walked, it was with a book in 
his hand; when he journeyed, it was with a secretary, who 
could write short hand, at his side. 

Not only did these men of letters produce with great rapid- 
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ity, but they were collectors of books with a zeal which was 
omniverous and passionate. Cicero in his letters to Atticus 
urges him again and again to send him books, He charges 
him to be constantly on the watch and to Jose no opportunity 
of making such purchases, It became the prevailing fashion 
at Rome that every house should have its handsomely fur- 
nished library; and even the ignorant, in order to appear stu- 
dious and literary, conformed to this custom. In the time of 
Cicero the library was as essential to the completeness of the 
house as the eating or sleeping rooms. Such men as Coeesar, 
Crassus, Cicero, Asinius Pollio, and Lucullus, were widely 
known for the value and beauty of their collections of books. 
Asinius Pollio, a man of refined literary tastes—poet, drama- 
tist, and historian— was the first to found:a public library in 
Rome. Cvesar had in view a great scheme of this kind, which 
was defeated by bis death. Several similar projects were car- 
ried out by succeeding emperors, the best known of which was 
the famous Ulpian Library founded by the Emperor Trajan. 
Claudius in his stupid way was himself an author and man of 
letters and encouraged literary pursuits. Vespasian imitated 
his example. Domitian rebuilt at great expense the libraries 
which had been destroyed during the civil wars, and even sent 
men to Alexandria to study the best plans for such buildings. 
We have barely the names of several libraries in Rome, though 
nothing is known as to the extent or value of their collections. 
Gellius mentions the “ Bibliotheca Graca et Latina” in the 
Forum of Trajan; the “ Aibliotheca Greca et Latina” in the 
Temple of Palatine Apollo; the “ Bibliotheca of the Palace of 
Tiberius ;” the ‘‘ Bibliotheca of the Temple of Peace;” the 
“ Bibliotheca Patrensis ;” the “ Bibliotheca Tiburtina in Templo 
Herculis.” 

There was no dearth, therefore, either in the production or 
collection of books at Rome. Scribes were regularly employed 
to multiply copies of particular works. In the third century 
the Emperor Tacitus, who was proud of deriving his descent 
from the historian of the same name, gave orders that ten 
copies of that historian should be annually made and deposited 
in the public libraries. The younger Pliny expresses his 
surprise at the fact that there was a book-store at Lyons, and 
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his pleasure at hearing that his own compositions were for sale 
there among the latest publications of the trade at Rome. 
“Some curious calculations have been made to show that the 
rapidity with which copies could be multiplied by hand from 
dictation was little less than that of printing. It is not impos- 
sible that a limited number of copies, a hundred for instance, 
could be written off quicker in this way, in the librarian’s 
work-shop, than a single one could be set up in type by the 
printer. This of course supposes the employment of a multi- 
tude of scribes; but these were slaves, cheaply purchased and 
maintained at little cost. The exceedingly low price of books 
at Rome, if we may take the poem of a popular author as an 
example, show that the labor must have been much less or 
much cheaper than we imagine.” (Merivale, vi. 184.) 

If the foregoing remarks give anything like a fair idea of the 
state of letters in the ancient world, it is evident that a vast 
number of classical works have in some way been lost. They 
have not come down to us, and have never, within modern 
times, been known to have any existence. Orations, poems, 
dramas, histories, have perished almost without number; and 
though it may be true that the most valuable portions of 
antiquity have been preserved to us, yet it is undoubtedly but 
the merest fragment of what once existed. We have but 
slight specimens of the works of even the best known Latin 
authors. Of the elder Pliny we have, it is true, the elaborate 
and learned work upon natural history, which of itself is 
enough to be a lasting monument to his learning and industry. 
Yet aside from this he wrote a work on cavalry tactics, two 
volumes of biography, a thorough work in six volumes on the 
orator, a grammatical treatise in eight books, entitled Dubii 
Sermonis, a history of his own times in thirty-one books, 
besides delivering orations and pleading causes. So of the 
comedies of Plautus and of the orations and treatises of Cicero, 
we must believe that we have but a part and perhaps a very 
small part. Not only have vast numbers of volumes thus 
utterly perished, so that we have never known of them at all, 
or only by name; but many of the works which have come 
down to us are by no means complete. They are in a frag- 
mentary state. Whole books have disappeared, and many of 
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them open or close in the midst of the work. Of the Greeco- 
Roman historians, the works of Polybius, which originally com- 
prised forty-five books, now contains butffive. Dio Cassius, 
once in eighty books, now shows but twenty-five. The history 
of Ammianus Marcellinus opens with the fourteenth book. Of 
Livy’s history, once containing one hundred and forty books, 
all but thirty-five have disappeared. Perhaps no more deplor- 
able loss is found than in the works of Tacitus. Of his his- 
tory, which is supposed at first to have contained thirty books, 
but four books and a part of the fifth remain. Of the sixteen 
books which originally composed the Annals, there is now 
missing a part of the fifth, from the seventh to the tenth inclu- 
sive, the beginning of the eleventh, and the end of the sixteenth. 
So too the present text of the historian Vellius Paterculus opens 
abruptly in the midst of the first book. 

Ancient manuscripts have been obliged to contend for their 
existence against several destructive agencies, and to the same 
causes may be traced the loss of those texts which have not 
come down to our day. These causes are in general three, and 
may be briefly mentioned as first, war, with its attendant evils 
of fire and plunder; second, :gnorance, the decline of all clas- 
sical taste and study, which allowed manuscripts to fall into 
disuse and decay; third, the position which ecclesiastics took 
with regard to Pagan literature, which was sometime that of 
actual hostility: or when not so, was equally fatal to the 
classical manuscripts, by making their preservation subordinate 
to the multiplication of scholastic or patristic literature. 

Under the losses occasioned by violence or war the first 
great instance which presents itself is, of course, that of the 
Alexandrian library. This magnificent collection of the Pto- 
lemies is variously reported to have contained from four to 
seven hundred thousand volumes. No less than three times 
did this famous library suffer severely at the hands of lawless 
citizens or iavading armies. As to the extent of the destruc- 
tion at the time when Cvsar was blockaded in Alexandria 
there is considerable difference of opinion. The historian 
Ammianus writes (xxii. 16, 18) that it was the concurrent belief 
of ancient writers that at least seventy thousand volumes were 
lost in that fire. Seneca, however (de 'l'ranquil, 9), more mod- 
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erately estimates the loss at forty thousand volumes. Gibbon 
affirms that the old library of the Ptolemies was entirely con- 
sumed in Cesar’s Alexandrine war; and that the foundation 
of the new library consisted of the whole collection of Per- 
gamus (200,000 volumes), which was given by Mare Antony 
to Cleopatra. But whether a part or the whole of this great 
collection perished, the library was soon restored and con- 
tinued in a flourishing condition until the year 389. At that 
time, under the Episcopate of Theophilus and in consequence 
of the penalties and limitations inflicted upon Paganism, 
bloody riots and conflicts occurred in the streets of Alexandria, 
during which the Christians destroyed the splendid Serapeion, 
one of the two temples in which the famous library was de- 
posited. ‘The valuable library of Alexandria,”’ says Gibbon, 
‘‘ was pillaged or destroyed ; and, near twenty years afterwards, 
the appearance of the empty shelves excited the regret and 
indignation of every spectator whose mind was not totally 
darkened by religious prejudice.” 

Once more this library was reéstablished and Alexandria 
continued a centre of letters until the year 640, when it was 
conquered by the Arabs and the library was burned. Gibbon 
gives the following account ot its destruction, though he is 
inclined to discredit most of the attendant circumstances. In 
reply to the inquiry of his general, the Caliph Omar said: “If 
these writings agree with the book of God, they are useless 
and need not be preserved; if they disagree, they are per- 
nicious and aught to be destroyed.” The sentence was exe- 
cuted with blind obedience. The volumes of paper or parch- 
ment were distributed to the 4,000 baths of the city, and such 
was their incredible multitude that six months were barely 
sufficient for the consumption of this precious fuel. (Gibbon, 
cap. 51.) 

Similar to this was the destruction of the library in the 
Basilica of the Emperors at Constantinople. It had been 
founded by Constantine and enlarged by Julian. After suffer- 
ing once from fire it was restored by the Emperor Zeno and 
formed a part of the Royal College which was occupied by a 
President, called the “Sun of Science” and his twelve asso- 
ciates, who were the “ twelve signs of the zodiac.” According 
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to Gibbon this library contained 36,500 volumes. One chron- 
icler relates that Leo the Isaurian, not being able to gain the 
Professors over to his iconoclastic views, imprisoned them in 
their college and reduced them and their books to ashes. This 
improbable story has been doubted, if not disproved by his- 
torians. Gibbon believes, however, that during the seventh 
and eighth centuries, which was a period of discord and dark- 
ness, the library was burned. 

In regard to the second cause—losses arising from igno- 
rance—there is more to be said. During the long night of the 
middle ages, the libraries of monastic foundations became the 
retreat and the tomb of almost all existing literature. “ What- 
ever mention we find of learning and the learned,” says 
Hallam, ‘‘must be understood to relate only to such as were 
within the pale of the church.” The taking of Alexandria by 
the Saracens, which put a stop to the importation of the 
papyrus into Europe, together with a wide-spread ignorance 
which was partly the result of this, brought it to pass that 
books were not largely multiplied, were purchaseable only at 
immense prices, and were almost unknown in the secular 
world. During the early centuries there is abundant evidence 
that the clergy were accurately familiar with the classical writ- 
ings. Their works abound in allusions to the ancient authors 
and in illustrations and quotations from them. But the clergy 
shared largely in the general decline of intelligence and of lite- 
rary taste. In the sixth century the best writers in Latin were 
searcely read. ‘There was the grossest ignorance even as to 
the relative value of the Roman historians and poets; and 
these rare works of master minds were buried away in the 
recesses of monastic libraries, to be covered with dust and con- 
signed to neglect and decay. Not only, therefore, to the world 
at large were these manuscripts unknown, but the monks 
themselves, perhaps even the very librarians, became ignorant 
of their contents if not of their existence. It is not at all 
probable therefore that manuscript copies of the classical 
authors were multiplied to any considerable extent during the 
middle ages. Though the monks were industrious copyists, 
and though their superiors sought to stimulate their literary 
activity by holding out spiritual rewards, yet the energies of 
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the whole monastic order took an entirely different direction. 
The monks had plenty of leisure for this kind of work and by 
practice had become skillful and artistic in their use of the 
pen. But the spirit of the times was either intensely theological 
or philosophic, and the zeal of the learned was largely bent 
towards multiplying and illustrating copies of ecclesiasticai 
writings. Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, were dili- 
gently studied and copied; while Cicero, Livy, and Vergil, lay 
in ignominious retirement, begrimed with dust or eaten by the 
rats. 

The monks, too, became extremely careless as to preserving 
their collections of books intact. They allowed their libraries 
to dwindle away under their eyes. ‘They sold their books, 
gave them away, or allowed them to be stolen. To such an 
extent was this true in some cases, that in 1486, the Abbot of 
Spanheim, in writing to the monks says: “ Need also urges us 
to labor diligently in writing books. . . . For you see that all 
the library of this monastery, which formerly was fine and 
large, has been so dissipated, sold, and made away with by the 
disorderly monks before us, that when I came I found but 
fourteen (14) volumes.” (Maitland, p. 272.) This plundering 
of libraries became so notorious, that excommunication was 
often denounced against those guilty of such theft, and the 
practice of chaining books to shelves or desks in convents was 
resorted to on this account as a protective measure. 

It is a singular fact that the invention of printing, by means 
of which so much of ancient literature has been preserved to 
us, should be in a measure accountable for the destruction of 
some ancient manuscripts, though perhaps of none of great 
value. Those who have written of this period vent their in- 
dignation upon the booksellers and bookbinders for the base 
uses to which they put parchment manuscripts. “The num- 
ber of manuscripts for which booksellers have to answer,” says 
Maitland, “is beyond all calculation. Mabillon found many 
manuscripts (though happily not of peculiar value) in the 
hands of a bookseller at Besancon, who had destined them to 
the use of the binder; and another in the hands of a physician 
who had rescued it from a similar fate.” From the Abbey of 
St. Gall, a quantity of such manuscripts were sold by the 
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pound, some of them passing into the hands of gold beaters 
and bookbinders. 

On the same subject, Maitland again says: “Those who 
are at all in the habit of looking at such things, know how 
commonly early printed books, whose binding has undergone 
the analytical operation of damp, or mere old age, disclose 
the under end pieces of beautiful and ancient manuscripts. 
They know how freely parchment was used for backs and 
bands and fly-leaves, and even for covers. The thing is so 
common that those who are accustomed to see old books, 
have ceased to notice it, and to give to others any idea of its 
frequency, or of the immense consumption of manuscript occa- 
sioned by it, is utterly impossible.” There is a curious story 
in regard to the fate of one of the manuscripts of Livy. A 
gentleman who had bought some rackets for the game of ten- 
nis, was surprised at discovering upon them what seemed to be 
parts of the history of Livy. He immediately sent to the 
racket maker with a view to rescuing what might be left, but 
was too late. The man informed him that a great pile of 
parchment volumes had come into his possession from a neigh- 
boring Abbey, and that he had used them in making a great 
number of rackets. Indeed these rare works, which but a few 
years later would have been sold for their weight in gold, and 
which justly might have been considered a rare prize and 
honor for any library, were looked upon as utterly useless. 
Had they been so much tow or rags, they could not have been 
treated as of less value or with more indignity. They were 
regarded as mere waste paper. ‘The splendid and magnificent 
Abbey of Malmsbury,” says a letter from the Bodleian Library, 
“was ransacked and its treasures either sold or burned, to 
serve the commonest purposes of life. An antiquary who 
traveled through that town, many years after the dissolution, 
relates that he saw broken windows patched up with remnants 
of the most valuable manuscripts on vellum, and that the 
bakers had not even then consumed the stores they had accu- 
mulated in heating their ovens. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Henry VIIL, “those who purchased the re- 
ligious houses took the libraries as part of the booty, with 
which they scoured their furniture, or sold the books as waste 
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paper, or sent them abroad in ship loads to foreign book- 
binders.” It is only a speculation of the poet that, 
‘Imperial Cesar dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 
But it is no fancy but the barest fact that imperial Ceesar’s 
works, and the works of many others who were quite as im- 
perial in the realm of thought as he, have done all manner of 
menial and dishonorable service. 

The third view of this subject has to do with ecclesiastical 
prejudice. We have already noticed the growth, in the early 
centuries, of an intense and perhaps natural hostility toward all 
the literary and artistic products of paganism. The destruc- 
tion of Pagan art, or the reconsecration of it to Christian uses, 
was a matter of frequent occurrence. The hostility to Pagan 
forms of religion was transferred in a measure to all the works 
of antiquity. It was a matter of conscience and religion to 
dethrone these monuments of heathenism and replace them with 
the products of a Christian age. Gregory I. is said to have 
burned all the copies of Livy upon which he could lay his 
hands, on account of the superstitious legends with which the 
Roman historian abounded. Nor is history satisfied with stig- 
matizing this unfortunate Pope as the persecutor of Livy, in 
which unenviable notoriety be has Caligula for his companion. 
It has also been repeatedly stated and generally believed that 
under his orders the library of the Palatine Apollo, a treasury 
of literature formed by successive emperors, was committed to 
the flames. Gibbon is disposed to acquit Pope Gregory of 
both of these charges. The second charge at least is somewhat 
fictitious; since in the time of Gregory I. it is more than prob- 
able that there was no library of the Palatine Apollo. (Leckey’s 
European Morals, ii. cap. v.) Gregory VII. is said to have 
burned a great number of ancient manuscripts. He is charged 
more particularly with burning the works of Varro, lest 
Augustine, who had quoted largely from that author, should 
be convicted of plagiarism. This statement, however, is 
treated with contempt, on the ground that Augustine quotes 
openly from Varro, and that the quotations are made for the 
express purpose of refuting them. But even if these stories be 
fabulous, the fact that they were ever invented may serve to 
throw a little light upon the spirit of the men and the times. 
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Against the poets especially was directed the moral indigna- 
tion of the ecclesiastics. Many of these writings were not con- 
sidered fit for the use of the youth, and therefore such manu- 
scripts, if not destroyed, were expurgated to a ruinous extent. 
This was at least the case with the Greek texts and we may 
presume also with the Latin. “In the later ages of the Greek 
empire,” says a writer in the Quurterly Review, “the classical 
authors were studied only in schoels, and the schools were in 
convents. The teachers were universally monks, who took the 
trouble of transcribing only such portions of the poets and 
prose writers of antiquity as were used in their lectures, while 
the others were suffered to decay from age, or were cut up to 
form the envelopes of their school books. That this was the 
case is rendered probable from the following circumstance. 
Of the three easiest plays of Adschylus there are many copies 
extant; while of the more difficult tragedies there are not 
more than one or two manuscripts, the reason being that they 
were less frequently used in the schools.” In some cases the 
monks satisfied their conscientious scruples by merely cutting 
out the offensive passages, or correcting them. 

The great demand for copies of the Church Fathers, and the 
frequent reproduction of such works by the monks, was also 
undoubtedly fatal to the existence of many of the ancient 
manuscripts. After the supply of papyrus from Egypt had 
been cut off, parchment came by necessity more commonly 
into use. This, however, was more expensive, and not so 
easily obtained, nor in such large quantities. In these cireum- 
stances nothing was more natural than that these monkish 
scribes should resort to these long neglected and disused 
volumes of antiquity. Copies of the Fathers were valuable ; 
copies of Cicero, Livy, or Vergil were worse than valueless, 
since they served only to litter up the shelves of the monastic 
libraries. Parchment manuscripts of the classics were prepared 
by washing or seraping, in order to make room for the ridicu- 
lous legends of the saints. In some cases the original writing 
was effaced by a chemical application. Where the parchment 
was of sufficient thickness it was sometimes scraped. The 
‘monks were most industrious in erasing the writing from 
manuscripts of Horace, Vergil, or Quintillian, and replacing it 
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with lives of the saints or dreamy religious romances. One of 
the books of Livy in the Vatican is said to be sadly defaced 
by some pious monks who wished to use the parchment to 
copy some missal or Psalter. The de Republica of Cicero was 
written over with St. Augustine’s Commentary on the Psalms. 
A manuscript of Vergil was erased in order to make room for 
the Gregorian Commentary on Job. The Institutes of Gaius 
were covered with the letters of St. Jerome. The manuscripts 
here referred to are known as Codices Palimpsesti or rescriptt. 
It is probable that this process, which was intended by the 
monkish scribes to destroy the classical writings, has been in 
some cases the means of preserving. A manuscript of Cicero, 
Livy, or Vergil, which was utterly worthless in the eyes of 
ecclesiastics, received a new value and sanctity when covered 
with the life of a saint. So the image of a saint or a shrine has 
preserved many a monument of antiquity from destruction. 
These copies of the classics, which have been in this way 
embalmed and intombed, have been raised to life by the inge- 
nuity and scholarship of modern times. In some cases the 
original writing has been so imperfectly effaced that the text 
can be reconstructed, even with the naked eye, by those prac- 
ticed in deciphering ancient manuscripts. In other cases, the 
writing has been reproduced only by the aid of magnifying 
glasses, or by the use of chemical applications. The scarcity 
of writing materials is said to have been felt in the West much 
earlier than in the East, which accounts for the fact that the 
Greek palimpsests do not date back earlier than the eleventh 
century, while the Latin are in some cases found as early as 
the eighth or even the seventh. A considerable number of 
such manuscripts, containing portions of the Septuagint and 
New Testament, have been recovered. In the line of the 
Greek and Latin classics the discoveries have been still more 
valuable, and it may be that even yet the field of such research 
is far from being exhausted. 

The first edition of a fragment of a classic author recovered 
from a palimpses{. was brought out in 1773. It was a portion 
of the ninety-first book of Livy, which had been found in a 
rewritten manuscript in the Vatican collection. 

One of the most active and successful explorers in this direc- 
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tion was Cardinal Angelo Mai. In 1819 he became. chief 
keeper of the Vatican Library at Rome, and soon after libra- 
rian. He had previously been connected with the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, where his literary reputation was established 
by the value of his discoveries in the then almost unknown 
department of rewritten manuscripts. Among his discoveries 
at Milan were portions of several of the orations of Cicero; 
several letters of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius; several books 
of the Roman Antiquities of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
other fragments of less value and from authors of less promi- 
nence. At Rome he also discovered the long sought work of 
Cicero, de Republica. 

Similar investigations were prosecuted by Niebuhr. “It 
was generally believed, until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, that the Institutes of Gaius perished in the confusion of 
the Dark Ages. But in the year 1816 Niebuhr, who was then 
exploring the library at Verona, stambied upon a manuscript, 
that looked to him like a copy of the long lost work. Being 
unable himself to follow up the discovery, for wan. of time, 
he simply announced it. In 1817, Goeschen, then professor at 
Géttingen, was sent to Verona, on Niebuhr’s recommendation, 
to undertake the critical editing of the manuscript. It was far 
more serious than had been supposed, and the final success was 
one of the greatest triumphs of modern scholarship and in- 
genuity. Not only was the manuscript a palimpsest, a manu- 
script of which the original text bad been covered by a second, 
but sixty-two of the one hundred and twenty-five pages of the 
manuscript were even a double palimpsest; the second writ- 
ing had been in its turn covered by a third. For over a year 
Goeschen, assisted by Bethmann-Hollweg, worked assiduously ; 
by the most careful application of certain chemicals he suc- 
ceeded in erasing the second and third writings—the Epistles 
of St. Jerome—and deciphering nearly all the original text.” 
(Hart’s German Universities, p. 129.) Among the latest dis- 
coveries of the kind are parts of some of the books of Pliny’s 
Natural History which were found in a Benedictine monastery 
in Carinthia. The passage in which the cardinal describes his 
delight is perhaps worth reproducing, as showing the enthu- 
siasm of a student of ancient manuscripts. ‘“ Among the 
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Bobian manuscripts,” he says, “I found one which contained 
the works of the Christian poet Sedulius; and while I was 
examining it very closely: ‘Oh immortal God,’ on a sudden 
I exclaimed, ‘ what is that I see? Behold Cicero! behold the 
light of Roman eloquence buried in unmerited obscurity! I 
recognize the lost orations of Tully. I perceive his eloquence 
flowing with godlike force from these fountains, abounding 
with sonorous words and noble sentiments.’ Judge with what 
rapture I was filled when I detected large unpublished frag- 
ments of three orations of Cicero, to wit: Pro Scauro, Pro 
Tullio, and Pro Flacco.” 

It would appear then that the influence of the monasteries 
has been both hostile and friendly to the preservation of the 
classical manuscripts. The conventual libraries were the only 
treasure houses of the ancient manuscripts and therefore the 
monks had the entire matter in their own hands. And while 
we cannot but deplore the loss which their ignorance and 
prejudice have occasioned, we owe them a certain debt of 
gratitude for their passive influence in preserving and handing 
down to us the literary remains of antiquity which we now 
possess. They tore, and burned, and gave away. They al- 
lowed manuscripts to fall into decay, to be covered with dust 
and damp, and eaten by vermin; and yet the mere fact that 
manuscripts were housed and under cover preserved them from 
that inevitable destruction which must have overtaken them 
in the secular world. Our debt of gratitude therefore to the 
monasteries, is very much like a debt of gratitude to the jailor 
of the Bastile, who throws his prisoner into a dungeon and 
only fails to put him to death because he forgets his existence, 
so that he drags out an obscure and miserable life until the 
revolution comes which throws down the prison house and 
liberates him. Such a revolution was the revival of letters. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this wonderful awakening of 
the mind and revival of learning brought the ancient Classics 
into urgent demand and put, if possible, even a factitious 
value upon them. Though the Latin language, during the 
Dark Ages, became exceedingly corrupt in its popular use, yet 
even after it had become unintelligible and unknown in the 
secular world it was preserved in its purity in the Church 
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Liturgy and in the Vulgate. This it was which prevented the 
Latin from ever becoming a dead or obsolete language ; and 
this it was which made the return of the Roman classics to 
common use comparatively easy and natural. The search for 
and the study of ancient manuscripts became a passion. Not 
only scholars were enthusiastic in this.pursuit, bat men of 
wealth and letters kept agents upon the look-out for any oppor- 
tunity to gain possession of some rare work. The rumor that 
a valuable manuscript was to be found in any library, and the 
hope that it was »urchaseable, were enough to start rival 
scholars and manuscript hunters in pursuit of it. “Oh great 
gain!” wrote Aretino, on hearing that Poggio had discovered 
a copy of Quintillian. Oh unexpected felicity! I intreat you, 
my Poggio, send me the manuscript as soon as possible that I 
may see it before I die.” 

And yet the labors of these men were attended with many 
discouragements and difficulties. Not only were the libraries 
often difficult of access, but even when open to inspection the 
monks were ignorant of their contents, and it was only by the 
most laborious researches that it could be ascertained what had 
been saved from the decay and loss of ages. Another diffi- 
culty lay still further back than this, and one which seemed to 
tie the hands of those who were attempting to open these 
stores of ancient learning. This was an absolute ignorance as 
to the place where the desired manuscript could be found. 
Even though they knew the names of classical authors, they 
did not know where to look for them; and it was only by 
ransacking the libraries of convents that these works were 
gradually brought to light. 

Petrarch was constant and laborious in his efforts to dis- 
cover unknown manuscripts and to preserve those which were 
in danger of perishing from neglect and time. Yet he had 
reason to complain bitterly of the great scarcity of manuscripts. 
Bat few could be found, and when found could only be 
purchased at extravagant prices. Dante, though familiar with 
many of the best Latin authors did little or nothing toward 
preserving the classics nor toward rescuing those that were in 
danger of loss or destruction. He was ignorant of Greek and 
therefore had no appreciation of the value of the Greek 
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classics. To Petrarch (1304-1874) must be given the credit of 
being the first who engaged with patient labor in the work of 
recovering the classical manuscripts ; and therefore he is justly 
honored as the restorer of classical literature in Italy and 
Europe. He manifested an unwearied diligence in collecting 
and copying ancient manuscripts many of which, but for his 
efforts, would undoubtedly have perished. He discovered at 
Arrezzo a portion of the Institutes of Quintillian; at Verona, 
the “Familiar Letters” of Cicero, and the Epistles to Atticus. 
He also mentions the names of other classical writings which 
he had seen, but which have not come down to us. This 
discovery of Quintillian, he said, made him happier than a 
king. Indeed the enthusiasm of these early explorers is 
at times almost amusing; and to have found a new manuscript 
gave almost as much satisfaction as to have discovered a new 
world. 

But perhaps the most successful in this respect, among the 
revivers of classical learning in Italy, was Poggio (1880-1459). 
He aitended Pope John XXIII. as apostolic secretary at the 
council of Constance in 1415. While there, he visited the 
convent of St. Gallo, about twenty miles distant, where he had 
been informed that he would probably find ancient Roman 
manuscripts. During his search, he had the happiness of find- 
ing a complete copy of Quintillian whose works had before 
been possessed only in a mutilated and imperfect state. He 
discovered also the first three books and a part of the fourth 
of the Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus. All of these were in 
great danger of being lost as they were buried in obscurity in 
‘a dark and lonely tower, at the bottom of which they lay cov- 
ered with filth and rubbish. By subsequent researches in 
Germany and France, he found several of the Orations of 
Cicero. As to the literary property of Plautus there is great 
uncertainty even now. It is said, however, that in the 14th 
century but eight comedies of Plautus were known. The first 
complete copy of that author was brought to Rome, at the in- 
stance of Poggio, by a German monk. It was purchased by 
Cardinal Orsini, and he was with difficulty persuaded by 
Poggio to let him have a copy of it. In addition to these dis- 
coveries already mentioned, it is probable that we are indebted 
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to his diligence for Lucretius, Silius Italicus, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, and others. Poggio had also high expectations of 
obtaining a copy of the Decades of Livy, which a monk had 
assured him he had seen in the Cistercian Library at Sora, in 
two volumes, in a large Lombard character. He immediately 
wrote to Cosmo de Medici to direct his agent to go and pur- 
chase it. But either the volumes had disappeared or more 
probably had not existed; for all attempts to find them were 
fruitless. 

His attempts to recover the writings of Tacitus were equally 
vain. After long inquiry he was persuaded that no copy of 
that author existed in Germany. The fact that nearly a cen- 
tury afterward, the five books of Tacitus’ Histories were 
brought from Germany to Rome and presented to Leo X., may 
perhaps suggest the hope that even yet we have not seen the 
resurrection of all the literary remains of antiquity which have 
been buried in the seclusion of convents. If the statement be 
true, which has been made, that we owe our knowledge of 
Tacitus to this single volume, it illustrates the peculiar fatality 
which has attended early manuscripts. If any work might be 
expected to survive the ravages of man and of time it was this. 
For as already noticed the Emperor Tacitus had ordered copies 
of it to be placed in all the libraries of the empire, with a 
special direction that ten copies should be made each year at 
the public expense. 

The difficulties attending the researches of these early 
scholars have been set forth in a few words as follows: ‘“ These 
manuscripts were discovered in the obscurest recesses of the 
monasteries, They were not always imprisoned in libraries, 
but rotting in dark unfrequented corners with rubbish. It 
required not less ingenuity to find out the places where one 
should grope for them than to understand their value when 
found. An universal ignorance then prevailed in the knowl- 
edge of the ancient writers. A scholar of these times gave the 
first rank among the Latin writers to one Valerius—whether 
he meant Martial or Maximus is uncertain. He placed Plato 
and Tully among the poets, and imagined that Eunius and 
Statius were contemporaries.” 

The preservation of the dneid is said to have been owing in 
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large measure to peculiar influences. Throughout the Middle 
Ages Vergil had been regarded with peculiar favor, and it is 
said that the 4neid was more copied, quoted, and read than all 
the other Latin poets put together. Why this should be in an 
age when all classic literature was not only ignored but practi- 
cally condemned, is not at first sight apparent. Dante in the 
thirteenth century gives him precedence over all the poets of 
antiquity. It is undoubtedly a fact that Vergil was regarded 
by the Christian Fathers as a devout and religious poet, and 
his works as embodying something of the prophetic element. 
“Tt is well known,” says Principal Shairp in the Princeton 
Review, “in what special honor the early Christian Fathers held 
Vergil. St. Augustine styled him the finest and noblest of 
poets. St. Jerome, who looked severely on all heathen writers, 
allows that to read Vergil was a necessity for boys, but com- 
plains that even priests in his day turned to him for pleasure. 
In the middle age he was regarded by some as a magician; by 
others as a prophet or a saint. His form was found sculptured 
in the stalls of a cathedral among the Old Testament worthies ; 
in a picture of the Nativity where David and the Prophets 
were singing around the child, Vergil is seen leading the con- 
cert.” This undoubtedly accounts for the prominent place 
which Vergil held in the estimation of even the most rigid 
theologians. Vergil’s 4th Eclogue, which is prophetic in its 
character, and which is strikingly analogous to some parts of 
the Prophecy of Isaiah, had its influence upon the theological 
mind of the day, and gave to him a place in the regard and 
affections of the church, which was denied to other poets or 
historians. 

In closing this sketch, it may not be uninteresting to give 
the substance of some of the experiences of a traveler in the 
Levant, in comparatively recent times, showing the result of 
his researches among the libraries of some of the convents. In 
the year 1837 the Hon. Robert Curzon made an exploring tour 
among the monasteries of the Levant. He visited among 
others the convent of St. Laura. He found two small rooms 
full of books, which were arranged in tolerable order on 
shelves. The dust had not been disturbed for many years, 
and almost blinded him as he entered. He found about five 
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thousand volumes—the largest collection extant on Mount 
Athos. About four thousand were printed books, including 
several fine Aldine classics. Of the nine or ten hundred manu- 
scripts, six hundred were on paper—all theology, except four, 
viz: the Iliad, Hesiod, and two on botany, which were not in 
good condition, having probably been much studied by the 
former monks. Among three hundred manuscripts on vellum 
there was one “ Evangelistarium” of the ninth century, and 
about fifty Gospels of the eleventh or twelfth century. There 
were also many huge folios of Chrysostom, but not one leaf of 
a classic author on vellum. 

At Caracalla, a small convent, the library was a dark closet 
near the entrance to the church. It had been fastened for 
years, but the monk who acted as guide broke open the lock. 
He found within, on the ground and upon some broken-down 
shelves, four or five hundred printed volumes, and among 
them some manuscripts. At St. Laura Mr. Curzon had not 
been able to purchase any of the volumes, and was very 
anxious to take away from these places even some fragment as 
a memorial. Finding a single leaf of parchment upon the 
ground, he asked with some fear and hesitation if he might 
have it. “Certainly,” said the guide, “but what for?” The 
servant suggested that it might cover a pot of jam or some 
vases at home. “Oh,” said the guide, “take more;” and 
before the visitor could check his vandalism, he whipped out 
his knife, and taking up a large quarto manuscript of the Acts 
and Epistles, cut out a bundle of leaves an inch in thickness. 
It was a manuscript of the eleventh century, and the part cut 
out proved to be the Apocalypse, which concluded the volume, 
but which is rarely found in early Greek manuscripts of the 
Acts, 

At the convent of St. Paul Mr. Curzon found a splendid 
collection of books, Some of the volumes were all a-blaze with 
illuminations. Here also he felt some delicacy about asking 
for anything. As he was going, the guide said that he wished 
he bad something to offer bim as a memorial of his visit. 
Curzon suggested a book. ‘Qh, by all means,” said the guide ; 
we make no use of old books, and would be glad if you would 
accept one.” They returned to the library, and the guide took 
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down a book at random and presented it. “If you don’t care 
what book it is that you are so good as to give me,” said Mr. 
Curzon, “let me take one which pleases me;” and so saying, 
he took down a splendidly illuminated folio of the Bulgarian 
Gospels. “I could hardly believe I was awake when the guide 
gave it into my hands.” Before leaving he asked the privilege 
of buying another volume, but they insisted on his taking it 
without any charge. (“Monasteries of the East.”) In the 
same way Boccaccio, when searching for manuscripts, visited 
the convent of Monte Casino. He asked to see the famous 
library, and was told to go up stairs; that he would find it 
open. And indeed it was unprotected even by adoor. “It was 
in a deplorable state. There were books without bindings, and 
sadder still, bindings without books. For the book-worms of 
the convent had of late occupied themselves in erasing the 
ancient writing from the parchments, and converting them into 
Psalters, breviaries, and texts, worn as amulets, which were 
worth more... tosell.” (Littell’s Living Age, vol. cxiv.) 

The statement is made by Gibbon and repeated by others, 
that of the Latin writers not many have perished whose loss 
we need greatly deplore. Of the poets, historians, and orators 
we have undoubtedly examples, but only examples; and from 
these we have already seen how large a portion is missing. In 
the single case of Tacitus we have noticed how great is the loss. 
The portion of his history which we have closes with the ascent 
of Vespasian to the throne; so that he tells us nothing of the 
reign of Titus, “the delight of mankind, and Domitian has 
escaped the vengeance of the historian’s pen.” In the Annals, 
Caligula is equally fortunate. The full and exhaustive account 
of the reign of Tiberius closes with the sixth book. The fol- 
lowing books are missing until the eleventh, where we enter 
upon a portion of the reign of Claudius. In these cases, at 
least, time seems to have dealt kindly with the monsters of 
antiquity, and to have buried in oblivion a large part of the 
most truthful record of their lives that was ever written. 

And yet in the light of the evidence which this sketch 
affords, we may reécho Gibbon’s feeling of surprise that so 
much of antiquity has come down to us. The ignorance, the 
idleness, the prejudice, of the monkish guardians of these 
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treasures did almost as much as man could do to destroy the 
Greek and Latin classics. Had our possession of any of these 
volumes depended upon one or perhaps even a score of manu- 
scripts, it is highly questionable whether it could have sur- 
vived the ruin of the dark ages. Undoubtedly more has been 
destroyed than has survived. But surely enough has been left 
to enrich the world of letters; to furnish models to the histo- 
rian, the poet, and the orator; to add to our sources of refine- 
ment and pleasure; and, in fine, to become, what Cicero said 
of books in general, “the food of youth, the delight of old age, 
the ornament of prosperity, the refuge and comfort of adver- 
sity, a delight at home and no hindrance abroad; companions 
by night, in traveling, or in the country.” 





St. Thomas Aquinas. 


ArticteE VIL—ST. THOMAS AQUINAS: OR SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 


A SPECIAL prominence is given at this time to the philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas by two recent encyclicals of the Pope, 
who calls the priests of the Roman Catholic Church to its study, 
and recommends its use in the interpretation and defense of 
the Roman faith. The Pope at the same time exalts Aquinas 
as the patron of all Catholic academies, lyceums, and schools, 
and officially stamps his philosophy as the philosophy of 
Catholicism. 

The study of any writer, no matter how worthless his 
thoughts, by so many men, no matter how valueless their 
investigations, makes him an object of great importance to the 
public. Especially is this so when the persons thus required 
to study him have large interests to control and the education 
of many youth to direct. 

In the thirteenth century, with the dawning of that light 
which was to slowly brighten into the Reformation, a move- 
ment was made by three great minds to reconcile science and 
religion: Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Sco- 
tus; so that Thomas Aquinas stands historically in the centre 
of a grand trio, who, more than anybody since St. Augustine 
and before Calvin, moulded theology. This reconciliation was 
harder then than in our day, because religion at that time 
included all the mediwval theology, with its accretion of fabu- 
lous legends, which have been largely eliminated by the Refor- 
mation. It was also easier than in our day, in as much as 
science then included little more than the works of Aristotle 
and his commentators, and so offered less with which religion 
had to be reconciled. 

Albertus Magnus commenced this work of reconciliation by 
systematizing the whole works of Aristotle, according to the 
Arabian commentators, with a view to accommodate them to 
the essential dogmas of religion. Thomas Aquinas, coming 
after him, systematized the whole of Christian theology with a 
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view to accommodate it to Aristotle. Duns Scotus, coming 
next, made the application, and, in the spirit of Kant, criticized 
both, in the course of which he gave up all Christian doctrine 
as incapable of rational proof, and demanded that it be received 
on authority, which authority should also compel obedience ; 
at which point the attempted reconciliation practically ended, 
to be succeeded by the subjection of science until the Renais- 
sance of the sixteenth century. 

The age of Aquinas was the culminating of a long period of 
reconciliation. From Aristotle to Bacon there was a compara- 
tive blank in philosophy. The thinkers, few and feeble, did 
little but try to harmonize the systems of a livelier age—the 
Greco-Roman Age. Christianity, which had in this time 
sprung up and swept over the western world, was the chief 
interest. It was accepted by all and so had to be reconciled 
with whatever was held by any. Though unlike any of the 
previous systems, it yet had to be shown in unity with all of 
them. It thus had to be reconciled with Judaism, with Pagan- 
ism, and with “Philosophy.” In reeonciling it with Judaism 
it was attempted to harmonize the Old and New Testaments, 
and te explain the rejection of the ceremonies and sacrifices, 
as well as of the laws of Moses, by the theory of their fulfill- 
ment in Christianity, or of the merging and superseding of the 
provisional in the permanent. In reconciling it with Pagan- 
ism there was a compromise, or combination, known as Catho- 
licism, in which the idolatry, or image worship, of the Pagans, 
together with their divinities and ceremonies, were preserved 
under other names and associations. In reconciling Chris- 
tianity with philosophy there was a combination, first with 
Platonism, or rather Neo-Platonism, in a mystic theosophy 
concerning the Logos, the Trinity, and the soul in relation 
with the divine mind, and afterward, on the superseding of 
Platonism by Aristotelianism, with the latter in a logical sys- 
tem of nature and its supernatural relations; at which point 
the great trio of which I have spoken appeared on the scene. 

With the fall of Platonism, which dominated the earlier part 
of the Christian era, theology became largely eliminated from 
science. Reconciliation, consisting thenceforth in harmonizing 
theology with Aristotle’s philosophy, which had almost nothing 
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to do with theology (being mostly physics, logic, rhetoric, music, 
and the like), was mainly found in the separation of philosophy 
and religion. By allowing each a particular sphere, on which 
the other was not allowed to encroach, a reconciliation became 
more easy, or, at least, conflicts less necessary. 

About the same time there was also a marked tendency to 
distinguish between the known and the unknown, and to sepa- 
rate the latter from science to be received on authority. This 
again made reconciliation more easy. By excluding so many 
topics from scientific discussion, and ceasing in a measure to 
determine the indeterminable, the issues on which conflicts 
could arise became materially reduced. It is difficult enough 
to reconcile the known; but when the unknown and unknowa- 
ble had also to be reconciled with it, it was hopelessly perplex- 
ing. Reconciliation from this time forward consisted mainly 
in showing that there is nothing in science contradictory to 
what may possibly be true outside of our knowledge; namely, 
in those things which are accepted on faith, the substantial 
proposition of which reconciliation is, that we do not know 
that there is anything in what we do know that contradicts 
what we do not know. 

We say, accordingly, that the age of St. Thomas Aquinas 
was an age of culminating reconciliations. Men reconciled God 
with himself in a perfected system of the Trinity; they recon- 
ciled God with man in the Atonement; the idea with the thing 
in Realism; philosophy and religion in Scholasticism; and 
church and state in the Papacy. 

They wrought out, through great struggles, a unity in things, 
as a result of all this reconciliation; a unity of nations in the 
Holy Roman Empire, of churches in the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church, of science in the Scholastic Philosophy, and of the- 
ology in the Summa Theologie, which was the crowning work 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, and the capstone of the whole fabric 
of reconciliation. 

It was an age which ended a long period of commentating, 
as preparatory to this—commentating on Scripture, comment- 
ating on Aristotle, commentating on tradition and dogma. It 
was an age of explaining things, or of getting our knowledge 
into unity. Aquinas was the most perfect embodiment of this 
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age and spirit, and his work stands out as its monument to 
subsequent times. He was to Catholicism what Justinian was 
to Roman law, Coke or Blackstone to Common law, and Napo- 
leon to French law. He was the intellectual Charlemagne of 
the middle ages, who conquered and orgunized in one intel- 
lectual empire all the sciences. He was the spiritual Hilde- 
brand, who subordinated in one moral system al! our thought; 
putting therein, heaven over earth, church over state, theology 
over science, duty over interest, and religion over secular life. 

He added little that was new to philosophy, and not much to 
theology. He mainly collected what had been written before, 
and argued for or against well known propositions. Like a 
judge he summed up, expounded and decided, but did not 
make or suggest much that was original. He was a store-house 
in whose mind was gathered and arranged in system all exist- 
ing knowledge; and he discoursed inteiligently about it, giv- 
ing it fixed form and statement. He reconciled, however, a 
past religion to a past science. He did not do much that will 
affect the present age or its problems. 

The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is accordingly essen- 
tially worthless to-day. No scientific man gives any serious 
attention to his distinctions, or can arrive at any discoveries or 
formulations of truth through them; while the speculative 
philosopher has passed to other subjects and other methods. 
St. Thomas is hopelessly out of date; and all the galvanizing 
from that powerful central battery, the Vatican, will hardly 
bring him to life in this century. 

Progress in philosophy consists less, perhaps, in solving the 
questions which it discusses than in giving them up. Few 
that it has ever raised have been settled. But it makes nota- 
ble progress in learning that they are trivial, or else do not 
embrace what we want to know, so that we goon to something 
that is more really valuable. We are in advance of the 
ancients chiefly in confining our minds to more substantial and 
determinable questions, or to questions affecting more nearly 
our practical life or experimental knowledge. The issues raised 
or discussed by St. Thomas are now regarded as merely curi- 
ous, or else as altogether indeterminable. 

The scholastic philosophy, which was at once the subject of 
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Aquinas’ speculations and the method of his procedure, which 
he gathered up and embodied in himself as its great representa- 
tive—its chief interpreter and perfecter—was a combiuation of 
Christian theology and Pagan philosophy. For Pagan philos- 
ophy which, was at first regarded as an enemy of Christianity, 
came gradually to be used for the explanation and defence of 
Christianity; so that Christian doctrine came to be expressed 
and understood in its terms, and it came, in turn, to busy itself 
chiefly with Christian doctrine. For in like manner as Chris- 
tianity, which was at first hostile to Judaism, found it advan- 
tageous to make peace with it, which it did, as I have said, by 
reconciling itself with the Old Testament; and in like manner 
as Christianity, which was at first hostile to the Pagan religion, 
found it advantageous to reconcile itself to it by adopting its 
ceremonies and divinities under new names, so, from baving 
long fought against Pagan philosophy, it found it profitable to 
adopt it, or incorporate it, like other interests, into its system. 
Scholasticism the product of this attempt is accordingly the 
then existing philosophy subsidized to the use of Christian 
theology, of which Thomism is the incarnation ; and as philos- 
ophy came in the thirteenth century to be little more than 
Aristotle, Scholasticism, or Thomism, might be called Aristotle 
Christianized. It busied itself chiefly with theological terms 
and problems, or with such subjects as entered as factors into 
theology ; as substance and accidents, ideas and forms, uni- 
versals and essences, body and spirit, simple and compound, 
materiai and immaterial, time, eternity, infinity, perfection, 
angels, and grace. Aquinas, accordingly, in explaining and 
perfecting scholasticism, largely dealt with these terms, and his 
writings are made up of their explanations and of discussions 
arising in connection with them. 

Before specializing these, let us glance at the life of Aquinas. 
There is nothing very remarkable in this except what is not 
true. Being a saint as well as a philosopher, he had to be 
legended and miracled into the caleadar, so that there is the 
usual halo of devout lies about him. These, however, like 
Mark T'wain’s stories, are usually big enough not to be con- 
founded with the truth by moderns. They were invented 
mostly in the following century when he was canonized, it be- 
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ing customary to wait a few hundred years after the death of a 
man before declaring him a saint, as it is then much easier to 
prove miracles on him than during his life-time. 

St. Thomas Aquinas was born of noble parents near Aquino 
in the territory of Naples in 1225 or 1227. He was educated 
in the convent of Monte Casino and in the university of Naples, 
where there was quite a contest for his possession by the dif- 
ferent religious orders on account of his evident genius. He 
was fairly smuggled into the church and Dominican order, 
having been persuaded, without the knowledge of his parents, 
to take the first step. The monks, fearing the influence of his 
mother, who opposed his intentions, sent him secretly to Rome. 
When she tracked him thither, they dispatched him, with four 
companions into France. There he was captured by soldiers 
sent by his brothers, and conducted back to his father’s castle. 
It is related that while in this castle every influence was used 
to dissuade him from his religious purpose; that among other 
teinptations a beautiful woman was locked up with him by his 
parents to try her wiles upon him, and that he chased her away 
with a red-hot poker. Finally, through the aid of the monks, 
he escaped from the castle, being let down out of a window at 
night and taken to Naples. The fight was continued for him 
between his parents and the monks until the pope interfered 
and compelled his parents give him up. He was then taken to 
Cologne and put under the instruction of Albertus Magnus, 
and afterwards went with his master to Paris. He subsquently 
became a teacher of philosophy and theology at Cologne, Paris, 
Rome, and elsewhere. He refused all ecclesiastical honors, and 
spent his whole life in the more congenial work of teaching 
and writing. He died in 1274 on his way to the Council of 
Lyons, where all Christendom was expected to bow to him as 
the greatest theologian of the age, and where he was to at- 
tempt the greatest of all reconciliations, that between the 
Greek and the Roman Church. 

His youth foreshadowed the man. Being dark, silent, and 
inapproachable as a boy, on account of his being wrapped in 
meditation, he was called “the dumb ox of Sicily,” on hearing 
which his master once said, ‘‘ When the dumb ox gets to bel- 
lowing he will shake the whole world with his noise.” It is 
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related that as a boy he was constantly asking his instructors, 
What is God? and we find that as a man he considered it the 
object of all philosophy to answer that question, the science of 
God being another name for the Summa Theologia, which was 
to be an encyclopedia of all knowledge. 

According to his monkish biographers he was so charitable 
that as a boy he would steal to give to the poor. His father 
once caught him carrying off provisions stealthily taken from 
the larder; and when asked what he was carrying in his cloak, 
young Thomas, in his embarrassment, let fall his load, but in- 
stead of bread and kitchen stuff a shower of roses covered the 
ground beneath his feet. 

This story is credited by his latest biographer, Archbishop 
Vaughan, who also defends the morality of his theft, on the 
ground that what is sin in one man is not sin in another, and 
intimates that the saints often get to be so good that a little 
stealing does not hurt them. 

He was liberal above his contemporaries and church, being 
generally in advance of his age; although, as he was the 
embodiment of his age, as well as of his church, and, indeed, of 
all medizevalism, he was not much in advance, being in advance 
only as a leader, and not as a reformer or revolutionist. In 
collecting and systematizing the doctrines of the church, he 
lopped off many which he could not harmonize, and con- 
demned some of the grosser superstitions. He demanded a 
high place for reason, and insisted that there was nothing in 
religion which it contradicted. He encouraged liberal study, 
even on theological questions, and enlarged the bounds within 
which men might exercise their private judgment. He denied 
the doctrine of the immaculate conception, and would to-day 
be called a heretic. He hoped that even the lost would be 
restored, and it is said that he once prayed all night for the 
conversion and salvation of the devil. He charitably thought 
that an unbaptized infant might be saved if it died before it 
was born. He tolerated the Jews and those who patronized 
them, on the ground that they were already so badly damned 
that their further sins of living and trading could not damn 
them any more. But he thought that their property might be 
justly confiscated, and given under certain circumstances to the 
church. 
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Some of his opinions were curious enough. He thought 
that the devil produces disease, and has power to transport men 
through the air; that the stars are moved by angels; that hell 
is in the center of the earth; that there is more reason for kill- 
ing heretics than for killing criminals; that when in the early 
church a man was excommunicated the devil immediately 
began worrying him in the body, ete. 

Among the curious questions which he seriously discussed 
with great learning are the following: Whether an angel can 
pass from point to point without going through the interme- 
diate space; whether the damned rejoice in t! punishment of 
their enemies: whether a crusader who is returning from the 
Holy Land dies a better death than one who is going thither; 
whether an angel can be at the convexity of the heavens; 
whether a person could be naturally or miraculously both a 
virgin and a father; whether truth be stronger than wine, a 
king, or a woman; and why Christ did not assume the female 
SeX. 

His Catholic biographer, Archbishop Vaughan, already 
mentioned, makes him out a spiritualist. Ile says (p. 935): 
“He not only dwelt in the unseen world, but he absolutely 
conversed with its inhabitants; so that what was hidden from 
the gaze of ordinary mortals became visible to him. . . For 
instance, his sister who had died appeared to him in a vision; 
said she was in purgatory, and implored masses for her soul. . . 
Shortly after she appeared to him in Rome and said she was in 
glory. He asked after Landulf (his brother); she said he was 
in penal fire.” Again, he tells us that the spirit of Romanus, 
his old associate professor, appeared before him, and discoursed 
about as the alleged spirits talk who are called up by modern 
mediums. 

St. Thomas Aquinas often went off into trances, and might 
himself be appropriately called, in later life, a spiritualistic 
medium. “So habitual,” says this biographer, “had the 
ecstatic life become to him that at last he could scarcely fix 
his mind in contemplation without being carried away in rap- 
ture, without being lifted off the ground entranced.” 

Sometimes the devil appeared to him, often in horrible 
shapes. Once when he appeared in the shape of a negro 
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dressed in black, Aquinas rushed at him with his fist, as Luther 
did under like circumstances with the ink-bottle, typical, per- 
haps, of the two methods of warfare; for the Protestants have 
ever fought the devil with ink, while the Catholics have fought 
him with force. 

These vagaries, however, were not characteristic of the man, 
but exceptional, being attributable to his age and affiliations 
rather than to his individuality. His mind was naturally 
rational and discriminating, and his writings are usually fair 
and logical. Taken all together, he was, perhaps, the greatest 
mind of the Middle Ages, an epitome of six centuries, with 
their intelligence and, in less degree, their superstition. 

He was encyclopedic in the versatility of bis genius and the 
universality of his attainments, as well as in the exhaustive 
scope of his projected work. His writings fill ordinarily from 
seventeen to twenty quarto volumes. There are so many 
special treatises that by their very number they almost become 
universal, while his four great works aspire, each in its sphere, 
to be exhaustive. 

His smaller treatises contain profound and subtle discussions 
on modes, fallacies, fate, angels, the eternity of the world, the 
nature of matter, and many other subjects of philosophic and 
theological interest. 

His four great works are his Commentary on Aristotle, 
which might be called, from his standpoint, a Summa Scientia, 
or Sum of all Science; his Commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombardus (a collection of Patristic views), which is a 
sort of theological Coke on Littleton, in which the notes are 
greater than the text; his Summa Contra Gentiles, a rational 
demonstration of theology intended for the heathen and unbe- 
lievers; and his Summa Theologie, a systematic presentation of 
all revealed doctrines, or sum total of theology as its name 
implies. 

His method is to take a proposition or text or word, and to 
expound its meaning, and diseuss every question that rises in 
connection with it, as well as to adduce what the Fathers, 
Aristotle, and Scripture say on the subject. 

He will, accordingly, often argue by the most bizarre jumb- 
ling of physical, metaphysical, biblical, patristic, and etymo- 
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logical reasons; maintaining a proposition about an ordinary 
question of morals or astronomy, by a derivation of the word, 
by adducing some natural law or experience, by quoting from 
St. Augustine or Aristotle, and by showing that if it were not 
so the angels could not perform their functions, 

He is usually profound, clear, and logically consequent. He 
states fairly and strongly the opposite views; so much so that 
many Catholics have objected to his influence, as making infi- 
dels by raising objections which he cannot answer. 

His philosophy, I have said, was the scholastic. He adopted 
in general Aristotle’s logical and metaphysical basis of philos- 
ophy; making metaphysics conversant with being as such 
and its modifications, and adopting the Aristotelian doctrine 
of concepts, judgments, syllogisms, and proofs. He was a 
modified realist, asserting the universal to exist in the mind of 
God as his ideas, in the particular things as their underlying 
forms, and in our mind as abstractions from them; but he 
denied, as against Plato, the existence of separate ideas or 
species. He maintained that there are no innate concepts, but 
that all our knowledge comes ultimately from experience. He 
argued the existence of God from causality and design, the 
immortality of the soul from its immateriality, and its imma- 
teriality from its thinking the universal, He thought that all 
the soul is immaterial, including the senses, appetite, and will, 
and that it is all immortal. The will, he claims, always seeks 
what seems good, as taught by Plato, while its freedom con- 
sists in necessarily following our desires, without external com- 
pulsion, as subsequently taught by Jonathan Edwards. 

He claims that God is an immaterial form, as are also angels 
and human souls. He denied against Plato the preéxistence of 
the soul, and against Averroes a common soul for all men. 
The world, he maintained was created from nothing, and at 
that point time began. 

In ethics he adds to the natural ‘virtues of the ancients, the 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and love; which latter lead 
to supernatural happiness, as the former to natural happiness, 
while both lead to God, who is the end of life as well as the 
object of study. 

He adhered, in general, to the distinctions and methods of 
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the scholastic philosophy, and applied them to the usual prob- 
lems of theology. And when to-day the Pope exalts him for 
study and authority in his church, it is a movement to restore 
scholasticism as a basis of scientific speculation, especially in 
connection with religion. 

Touching the adequacy of the Scholastic or Thomist philos- 
ophy and its distinctions for our present needs, it may be suffi- 
cient to remark that we have passed beyond the subjects, the 
terms, and the methods of that system, and philosophy is now 
mainly employed in an altogether different field, and in an 
altogether different manner. 

As compared with the more critical systems of Kant, Hegel, 
Comte, or even the modern experimental scientists, which ana- 
lyze the very ground postulates of Scholasticism, and either 
explain them away or show them to be only subjective assump- 
tions, it will stand no chance with modern thinkers. It must 
prevail, if at all, by authority, like the doctrine of Papal In- 
fallibility or the Immaculate Conception. By teaching it to 
youth before they can think, and disqualifying them, by severe 
indoctrination, from thinking afterwards, it can be made their 
system; but it will not again be seriously considered by the 
independent thinker; and any defence of religion or interpre- 
tation of nature built upon it will be, to modern minds, with- 
out a foundation. 

We are to-day in a period of the examination of the ulti- 
mate elements of our thought and subjects of thought; and as, 
in chemistry, we have given upas elements, earth, air, fire, and 
water, and are considering oxygen, carbon, mercury, and other 
more simple elements, so in philosophy we have given up as 
elements form, substance, accidents, time, space, and quality, 
and are dealing with the genesis, conditions, and components 
of these as thoughts, and with the question of the possibility 
or impossibility of our knowing them as objective realities. 
We have reduced ourselves to ignorance on the very terms in 
which the Scholastics did their thinking, and by sweeping 
away their distinctions we cannot seriously consider their 
questions. 

We do not consider to-day whether the soul is material or 
immaterial, because we do not know the difference between 
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matter and immaterial stuff, as we once thought we did. We 
do not consider whether the mind is simple or composed, be- 
cause we do not understand what simple is, or what composed 
is, in that remote and refined sense as applied to something 
beyond our tests. We do not consider whether space is finite 
or infinite because we do not know, since Kant, whether there 
is any space or not. We do not consider whether time is 
eternal or not, because we do not know whether there is any 
time. We do not consider the old questions of the forms and 
modifications of substances, because we do not know what 
form, or modification, or substance is. We do not consider 
what is absolutely true, or right, or perfect, because we do not 
know whether there is any absolute, as we once seemed so well 
to know. These questions, with the resolving and sublimating 
of their factors, have passed away from philosophy, except as 
historic curiosities, and their primitive simplicity which once 
divided men in issues interests us no more. 

But it is not the philosophy, nor yet the theology, of Aquinas 
that peculiarly distinguishes him. These both were the cur- 
rent systems of his time. It is his reconciliation of the two, 
with the thoughts engendered by their clashing in his gigantic 
mind that constitutes his great work, and makes him a repre- 
sentative man, and it is this that gives significance to the 
Pope’s recent recommendation. For when this sovereign Pon- 
tiff holds up Aquinas for the consideration of the church, it is 
his method for the reconciliation of science and religion that is 
prescribed. 

Aquinas for this reconciliation distinguished clearly between 
theology and science, which had before been badly jumbled. 
He set off several subjects as distinctively Christian, as the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, Original Sin, and 
eternal damnation; and others as distinctively scientific, as 
forms, substances, causality, and concepts. The first, or pecu- 
liarly Christian doctrines, he taught, cannot be proved by 
reason, and weshould not attempt it. They are to be received 
on faith. The most that reason can do is to show that they do 
not contradict science, and, in a few cases, to confirm them by 
analogies or other assistent proofs. 

He next taught that there are two sources of knowledge for 
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these two kinds of truth, namely, Revelation and Reason. By 
revelation we get theology; by reason we get science or philos- 
ophy. By revelation and reason he means, however, some- 
thing more than we usually do by these terms. Both with him 
are traditional. By revelation he means not only the Bible, 
but also the Church Fathers and decrees of Councils. By 
reason he means not only the faculty we call by that name, but 
the general body of Pagan and Mohammedan philosophy, and 
particularly Aristotle. 

By putting ourselves in connection with these two sources of 
knowledge, revelation and reason, we get religious knowledge 
on the one hand, and secular knowledge on the other. God 
speaks to us through these as through two channels. Both be- 
ing from the same source, God, there is no confiict between 
them, and so between religion and science, which is the funda- 
mental axiom of Scholasticism. For the reception of these 
two kinds of knowledge he claims we have two distinct facul- 
ties, the supernatural and the natural, or Faith and Reason, 
both being original, and each relying on itself, and not to be 
proved or disproved by the other. 

In answer to the question how we know that what we get 
by faith is true (seeing that it is not proven), he would say 
that we are inwardly moved by God to accept the documents 
of revelation and the teachings of the church from which, be- 
ing once accepted, it can easily be demonstrated. 

But how we know that it is God who moves us to this ac- 
ceptance, and not our training or prejudice, he does not explain. 
He alleges the fact and attributes it to his grace. The will, he 
says, makes us believe it, which, in the realm of faith, is 
supreme. The intellect assents to the articles of faith in 
obedience to the command of the will, and not because forced 
to do so by proofs, which is the reason of the merit of faith, it 
being voluntary. 

There are, however, he claims, certain inducements or aids 
to faith (preambula or prima credibilia), which are the subject 
of demonstration, as the existence of God, miracles, and the 
benefits of Christianity. These make faith easier, and, while 
they do not prove it, make it less irrational. 

These are the main ideas in the reconciliation of Religion 
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and Science by St. Thomas Aquinas. Now involved in these, 
as their principal substance, when reduced to plain language, 
are the following principles: 

First, we must take some things for granted without proof; 
Secondly, we must not consider some things when there is — 
danger that we will doubt them; and, thirdly, if we find any 
of certain things untrue we must not admit the fact. 

Here we have the three greatest of all intellectual vices; 
prejudice, slavery, and dishonesty, on which, more than on 
anything else, rests the responsibility for our culpable dark- 
ness. 

We are to come with predilection to our investigation of 
religion; we are not to investigate at all where we are likely 
to learn anything different; and we are not to admit our con- 
clusion if found to be unfavorable. Taking for granted what 
we want to know, we are not to consider what discredits it or 
admit anything found to be contrary to it. Starting out to 
find the truth we are to take up something without looking at 
it, then not to examine it, and if we ever learn our error after- 
wards not to acknowledge it. We are to open the mind un- 
duly, shut it unduly, and if anything not wanted gets in to 
expel it unduly. Starting out to see, we are to look with our 
eyes shut, then not to open them, and if by chance we see any- 
thing, not to acknowledge it. 

Religion is thus, according to Aquinas’ system, never actu- 
ally examined, is never allowed on principle to be examined, 
and its acceptance is never to be affected by examination if 
had. 

Let us examine these points in detail. We say the first 
principle of Aquinas is to admit some things without evidence. 
He accepts the dictum of St. Anselm, Credo ut intelligam, I 
believe that I may know. That is, we are to accept some 
things that we do not know to be true, and then to deduce the 
rest of our knowledge from them, or base our intelligence on 
our ignorance. 

The following are the matters that he specially asks us to 
thus accept without evidence: first, the principle of revelation, 
or the fact that God does communicate to us some things; 
secondly, the particular documents, or the fact that the Serip- 
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tures, decrees of councils, and teachings of the church are 
such a revelation; thirdly, the fact that we have a special fac- 
ulty of faith to receive these divine communications; and 
fourthly the fact that our inward movings or inclinations to 
accept religion are influences from God. 

For of none of these does he offer any proof, except to sup- 
port them upon one another. He admits that all specially 
theological doctrines are incapable of demonstration, or of 
being proved in any way by reason. We must, he says, simply 
admit them. His method of defending religion is to believe it, 
and then show that we do not know it to be otherwise. After 
believing it we may, indeed, get some confirmatory proof of its 
truth, but only by using our faith to support it. The process 
is as follows: Believe that the moon is made of green cheese, 
and then show that al! science cannot prove absolutely that it 
is not. 

Duns Scotus following this principle of Aquinas, and reduc- 
ing it to its absurdum, claims that we can know nothing in 
religion, not even the existence of God, but that we must take 
it all on faith. And Scotus is logical. If you can believe a 
little without evidence, you can believe more, or all; you do 
not contravene any additional principle in so doing. And 
Scotus, accordingly, rather than Aquinas, is followed in the 
Roman Church, particularly by the Jesuits, who have so much 
to defend which nobody pretends to prove. He would say, 
practically, Follow authority without proving it: Admit what 
it teaches without first learning whether it knows: Open your 
ears more than your eyes. Accept religion without inquiry, 
and ask no questions till you are incapable of doubting. 

Aquinas was good in defending theology from science, but 
not in giving theology a basis. His argument would be good, 
if a good case were first made out for theology. But he aliows 
for no such case in his system. Theology must be taken for 
granted to give it a basis at all. Religious argument, accord- 
ing to him, can only confirm one who, by already believing, 
needs no confirmation. 

The next principle involved in Aquinas’ system of religious 
defence is that on some subjects we must not think. They are 
not subjects for reason, but for faith, They must not be in- 
vestigated critically or scientifically, but admitted devoutly. 
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Among the matters not to be investigated, according to 
Aquinas, are the creation, the sacraments, purgatory, and 
eternal life, in fact all the peculiar Christian doctrines; to 
which, for the masses, is added also the Bible, and, for certain 
classes, almost everything. Not only must you commence by 
taking these for granted, but you must not turn the light of 
reason upon them at all. This, he says, would be invading the. 
province of faith, The philosophical faculties of Catholic 
universities have been prohibited from touching these ques- 
tions. Geology, Astronomy, Biology must not make any in- 
ferences bearing on religion. Theology alone has this right; 
and, as theology admits them to commence with, there is vir- 
tually no investigation at all. 

St. Thomas, in order to get this immunity for religion, di- 
vides off our ways of investigation, and lets only some of 
them undertake theological questions. This secures religion 
from the criticism of the rest. He divides off the sciences in 
like manner, and lets only some of them undertake theological 
questions. This secures religion against the rest. And in 
general it secures religion against all science by excluding 
those sciences which alone can critically deal with it. And in 
all investigation of religion it excludes criticism and then 
allows consideration to proceed. 

This is perhaps the worst feature of his system, which lays a 
ban not only on individual thinking but on the sciences, not 
only on the masses but on the thinkers, cireumsceribing alike 
the departments of investigation and the liberty of the investi- 
gator. 

The other evil in the system of Aquinas is that it would pro- 
hibit conclusions of a certain kind however well established. 
Taking some things for granted men are told that they must 
never admit anything contrary to them. As if it were not 
enough to make men shut their eyes much of the time, they 
must not see when they are open. The doctrines of the 
Church, no matter what the evidence against them, must not 
be admitted false. We must stop thinking, first, and close up 
the mind. Those things which have been admitted without 
evidence must not be discredited by evidence. 

Come to your work, St. Thomas would say, with the pre- 
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supposition that there is nothing contradictory between science 
and religion. If then you find something that zs contradictory, 
you must conclude, either that it is not science, or that it is 
not religion, or that it is not a contradiction. And you prove 
it in this way: It is not science, because it contradicts religion ; 
it is not religion, because it contradicts science ; it is not a con- 
tradiction, because both are true. 

These are the dangerous vices of Aquinas’ system, whose 
resurrection and reénthronement in religion at this time are to 
be specially deprecated in the interest of progress. 

St. Thomas legitimatized prejudice, and gave a code for its 
defence. He organized ignorance into system, and made it a 
satisfying substitute for knowledge. Ee created the world of 
theology from nothing, and provided, by excluding the light, 
against its return to that element. He negotiated for a stand- 
still of thought on the height of the culminated scholastic 
philosophy, and effected, by separation, a truce between Science 
and Religion. By withdrawing from contemplation the diffi- 
culties of faith he provided for theology a retreat, where it 
might be secure from the world of thought. He cloistered re- 
ligion, that like the saints, it might flourish alone. 

In conclusion I may enumerate as among the advantages of 
Aquinas’ system, or at least as steps in the direction of pro- 
gress, the following: 1. The separation of the known and un- 
known, which, implying as it did a recognition of human 
ignorance, was, in those times of credulity, almost as valuable 
as their knowledge; 2. The separation of religion and science, 
with the conceding of a wider liberty to the latter; 3. The 
separation of the knowable and unknowable, which antici- 
pated Kant’s critique, and laid a basis (however invalid) for 
modern Agnosticism. 4. The separation of the religious from 
the secular in government, which, though but a distinction in 
thought with Aquinas, led the way for its application soon 
after by Wilham of Occam to a divorce between the papacy 
and the empire; 5. The rejection of separately existing ideas, 
which prepared the way for Nominalism in the next century ; 
and 6. The encouragement given to induction by rejecting in- 
nate ideas, and deriving all our knowledge from experience. 
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ArticLte VIL—HERBERT SPENCER’S DATA OF ETHICS. 


THE visit to this country of the celebrated author of the 
so-called “Synthetic Philosophy” has revived the interest of 
American scholars in the products of his research and thought. 
His system of Philosophy culminates in the “ Principles of 
Morality,’ of which only one volume is as yet published, under 
the title “ The Data of Ethics.” It is earnestly hoped that Mr. 
Spencer will be able to complete the remaining volume, as also 
his extensive treatises on Sociology, that we may thus have 
before us the entire system according to its author’s conception. 

“The Data of Ethics’’ was published out of its regular order 
to meet a supposed emergency. ‘I am anxious to indicate in 
outline,” says Mr. Spencer, “if I cannot complete, this final 
work, because the establishment of rules of right conduct on a 
scientific basis is a pressing need,”* 

The rules of right conduct he supposes to have lost or to be 
fast losing their hold upon men, and mainly because the sanc- 
tions derived from their supposed sacred origin must now be 
given up. Some rules, however, are essential. We agree with 
him that— 

‘Few things can happen more disastrous than the decay 
and death of a regulative system [of morals] no longer fit be- 
fore another and fitter regulative system has grown up to 
replace it.”* 

‘his fitter regulative system it is the object of the “ Data of 
Ethics” to supply. Discarding the Bible so far as it has any 
superior claim by reason of “supposed divine origin,” discard- 
ing our own moral intuitions as intuitions, the “ Data of Ethics” 
attempts to furnish us with a better regulative system of 
morality, more securely based and enforced by more powerful 
sanctions. 

It is the aim of this Article to enquire how far the author 
has succeeded in accomplishing his purpose. 

Moral Science or Ethics has been accurately defined as “The 


* Preface, p. vi. 
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Science of Man choosing and acting from choice under Moral 
Law.’* According to this definition the science has two great 
departments, Choice and Action from Choice, both under 
Moral Law. 

Mr. Spencer deals only with conduct evolved in accordance 
with natural law. ‘ Ethics,” he says, “ has for its subject mat- 
ter the most highly evolved conduct as displayed by the most 
highly evolved being, Man. [It] is a specification of those 
traits which his conduct assumes on reaching its limit of evo- 
lution.” p. 281. 

His definition of conduct is, ‘‘ Acts adjusted to ends.” p. 5. 
This definition gives the key to the system. According to it, 
morality inheres in acts alone. Choices are ignored. The 
morality of an act, its goodness or its badness, consist not at 
all in the motive which prompts it, the purpose which is in it, 
byt wholly in its conduciveness to good or bad ends. That 
conduct is good which tends toward self-preservation, the fos- 
tering of progeny and tbe establishment of an associated state. 
p. 25. That conduct is bad which tends toward self-destruc- 
tion, checks progeny, and renders an associated state im possible. 
That conduct is best which simultaneously achieves the great- 
est totality of life in self, offspring, and fellow-men. p. 26. 

In other words, conduct is good or bad, right or wrong only 
as it conduces to well or ill-being. Ch. iv. This it does of 
necessity under the action of natural law. The business of 
moral science, according to Mr. Spencer, is to deduce and 
formulate the natural laws of conduciveness to good or ill- 
being and upon them as a basis erect rules of conduct. This 
he proceeds to do, taking up conduet first in its phys- 
ical aspect, then in order, in its biological, psychological, and 
sociological aspects. 

Not to burden the reader with following the processes of 
investigation, but seeking only the laws deduced and the rules 
derived from them; under the “ Physical aspect” by which 
Mr. Spencer means the “traits of conduct considered only as a 
set of combined motions,” p.*64, he discovers that the “ more 
highly evolved conduct” (which, ii his terminology, is always 

*«The Law of Love and Love as a Law.” By Ex-President Mark 
Hopkins. Revised edition. p. 31. 
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synonymous with the better conduct) is characterized, first, by 
“increasing coherence,” second, by more and more “ definite 
co6rdination,” third, by “increasing heterogeneity,” and fourth, 
through this increasing coherence, definiteness, and heteroge- 
neity, by a tendency toward the maintenance of ‘a moving 
equilibrium” between “ the codrdinated activities of each social 
unit and those of the aggregate units.” p. 74. 

The corresponding rules under this head would therefore be: ° 
Act coherently, definitely, more and more heterogeneously, 
and as shall tend to secure equilibrium of movement in the 
social organism.* 

Under the biological aspect the law deduced is: that Fulfill- 
ment oi function in answer to the demands of pleasurable feel- 
ing is the test of morality. The end to be reached biologically 
considered is fullness and completeness of life. To this end 
the performance of every function 1s a moral obligation. Our 
guide to the fulfillment of function is pleasurable feeling. In 
a perfect man and a perfect social state (which in fact is neces- 
sary to the production of a perfect man) the good would al- 
ways be the pleasurable. Mr. Spencer admits that it is not so 
now, but that is because moral development is as yet only par- 
tial and has been both hindered and deranged. ‘“ Mankind 
{in the process of development] has been subject to a change 
of conditions unusually great and involved. This has con- 
siderably deranged the guidance by sensations and has de- 
ranged in a much greater degree the guidance by emotions. 
The result is that in many cases pleasures are not connected 
with actions which must be performed, nor pains with actions 
which must be avoided, but contrariwise.” p. 66. 

“With the progress of adaptation,” however, “ bringing fac- 
ulties and requirements into harmony, such incongruities of 
experience and such consequent distortions of theory must 
diminish ; and along with complete adjustment of humanity 
to the social state, will go recognition of the truths that actions 
are completely right only when, besides being conducive to 
future happiness, special and general, they are immediately 
pleasurable ; and that painfulness, not only ultimate but proxi- 
mate, is the concomitant of actions that are wrong.” p. 99. 

* Will the reader note in passing the superior “‘ fitness” for ‘‘ practical 
guidance.” 
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“the moral man,” biologically considered, is he whose func- 
tions, many and varied in their kinds, are all discharged in 
degrees duly adjusted to the conditions of existence.” If, for 
example, a man, under strong temptation, is questioning 
whether he shal] drink a glass of wine, he has only to reason 
thus with himself. I am morally bound to discharge this 
‘function. But to what extent? As the present condition of 
existence requires. How shall I know this? Will the wine 
be “immediately pleasurable?” The sensations may it is true 
be “considerably deranged” but “ pleasurableness”’ is the rule. 

Under the psychological aspect three laws are deduced, viz: 

First, That acts characterized by the more complex motives 
and the more involved thoughts are of higher authority for 
guidance, p. 106. In other words, “The feelings have au- 
thority as guides proportionate to the degrees in which they 
are removed by their complexity and ideality from simple 
sensations and appetites.” p. 108. 

Second, “That a motive which refers to a remote good, is 
generally superior to that which refers to a proximate good.” 
p. 109. This is not always the case, however, “for in certain 
cases sensation must be obeyed rather than sentiments; the 
bodily desire is of prime authority and the proximate satisfac- 
tion imperative.” p. 113. What these cases are Mr. Spencer 
does not tell us, nor does he give us any guide by which to 
determine them. He is content with stating the general truth, 
which is in fact the rule deduced from both these laws and 
which he says has come to be recognized by men, that “ the 
simple presentative feelings must be controlled by the later 
evolved, compound, and representative feelings.”"* The third 
law under this head is the law of moral restraint corresponding 
to what we have been accustomed to call obligation. This, 
according to Mr. Spencer, is not an essential feature of the moral 
consciousness. It forms a part of that consciousness in the 
earlier stages only of its development, and because of the other 
kinds of restraint along with which and partly out of which 
the moral restraint is evolved. 

In subordinating the simpler to the more complex feelings, 


* Increasing simplicity, and ease of application. 








The rule which this fact yields for present action is that 
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he says, there are four kinds of internal control ; first, that in 
which we sacrifice present for future good (this alone he calls 
moral); second, that in which we are actuated by fear of the 
visible ruler; third, by fear of the invisible ruler (a supersti- 
tion originating in the belief in ghosts); and, fourth, that in 
which we are actuated by fear of society at large. p. 114. 

“Though all these four kinds of internal control have the 
common character that the simpler and less ideal feelings are 
consciously overruled by the more complex and ideal feelings; 
and though at’ first they are practically coéxtensive and undis- 
tinguished, yet in the course of social evolution they differen- 
tiate; and eventually the moral control with its accompanying 
conceptions and sentiments, emerges as independent.” 

When it emerges, however, like a mermaid from the sea, it. 
has this sea-weed of obligatoriness all twisted in its hair and 
this will cling to it until little by little hair and weed are cast 
in the natural order of growth and only beautiful hair remains ; 
that is, a sense of duty will entirely vanish when the person 
shall have reached the perfected stage of psychological devel- 
opment. ‘ The pleasures and pains which the moral sentiments. 
originate, will, like bodily pleasures and pains, become incen- 
tives and deterrents so adjusted in their strengths to the needs 
that the moral conduct will be the natural conduct.” p. 181. 

Allow me to call especial attention to this conception of 
moral obligation. Lest I may misrepresent Mr. Spencer, let 
me quote his own definition of the moral motive and his own 
description of the origin and value of its authority and its im- 
pelling force. 

“The moral motive, he says, differs from the motives it is 
associated with in this, that instead of being constituted by 
representations of incidental, collateral, non-necessary conse- 
quences of acts [such as imprisonment, divine anger, social 
disgrace, and the like] it is constituted by representations of 
consequences which the acts naturally produce [such as in case 
of theft—the injury to the person robbed joined with a vague 
sense of the general evils caused by disregard for proprietary 
rights.] ‘These representations are not all distinct, though 
some of such are usually present; but they form an assem- 
blage of indistinct representations accumulated by experience 
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of the results of like acts in the life of the individual, super- 
posed on a still more indistinct but voluminous consciousness 
due to the inherited effects of such experiences in progenitors : 
forming a feeling that is at once massive and vague.” p. 121. 
This so far as I can ascertain is Mr. Spencer’s clearest defini- 
tion of the moral motive, viz: “a feeling at once massive and 
vague.” Its authority is derived wholly from experience; the 
little which we ourselves acquire being superposed upon that 
which we inherit from our ancestors. 

“ Accumulated experiences have produced the consciousness 
that guidance by feelings which refer to remote and general re- 
sults, is usually more conducive to welfare than guidance by 
feelings to be immediately gratified, etc.” ‘The idea of 
authoritativeness has therefore come to be connected with feel- 
ings having these traits . . . and this idea of authoritativeness 
passes on and becomes an element in the abstract consciousness 
of duty.” p. 126. The impelling force of this moral motive is 
the result of association merely. 

“The fears of political, religious, and social penalties, neces- 
sarily come to participate in the accompanying sense of obliga- 
tion. The coercive element in the consciousness of duties at 
large, diffused itself by association through the consciousness of 
duty properly called moral.” p. 180. 

Conscience does not, and cannot hold a preéminent place as a 
regulative force. It must take its place among the natural 
impulses which we have acquired by heredity, experience, and 
contact with imperfect forms of external restraint, is authorita- 
tive only as any experience is authoritative, and, for ought we 
know, may be entirely abnormal, exaggerated because of the 
severity of the political, religious, and social restraints under 
which we may have been. Mr. Spencer has clearly done his 
best to prove conscience as we have been accustomed to con- 
ceive it as an unfit guide, and he has left us in its place “a 
feeling at once massive and vague,” authoritative because 
hereditary, and as qualified by experience, subject also to 
further qualification, and with an impelling force which it has 
acquired only by association, and which it will lose in propor- 
tion as we pass beyond the fear of political and social punish- 
ments, and discover, as Mr. Spencer would have us do, that 
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the fear of divine penalties is only a superstition which origi- 
nated in the belief in ghosts. 

We have only one more aspect to consider, viz: the socio- 
logical. The end to be reached here is such an associated state 
as that the lives of each and all may be the greatest possible 
alike in length and breadth. p. 133. The rule for the perfect 
state would be “that the life-sustaining actions of each shall 
severally bring him the amounts and kinds of advantage nat- 
urally achieved by them ; and this implies, firstly, that he shall 
suffer no direct aggressions on his person or property, and sec- 
ondly, that he shall suffer no indirect aggressions by breach of 
contract.” p. 149. Beyond this also in the perfect state there 
will be exchange of services beyond agreement, where men 
voluntarily and out of benevolence will seek to perfect each 
other’s lives. As under the other aspects, however, these rules 
will not apply to a partial state of development like the present. 

When we seek for a rule which shall serve our present need 
we are wisely told that the individual conduct which the estab- 
lishment and preservation of the social organism demands is 
determined by the nature of the case. This we had supposed ; 
but when we seek for something more specific we are told that 
so long as social antagonisms continue, as they will till the per- 
fect social state is reached, “The correlative conduct adjusted 
first to a condition of war and then to one of peace cannot be 
brought within any ethical system.” p. 135. 

Complete conduct sociologically considered is possible only 
in a perfect social state. Till then the best we can do is to 
effect such a compromise between conflicting rules of conduct 
as, while regarding “external defense, shall favor internal co- 
operation to the greatest degree practicable.” p. 137. 

Such are the laws and such the rules which Mr. Spencer 
proposes as the new regulative system. The latter half of the 
book is occupied with Criticisms and Explanations, a consider- 
ation of the Relativity of Pains and Pleasures, a presentation 
of the conflicting claims of Egoism and Altruism, or living for 
self and for others, with an attempted reconciliation between 
them, and the work closes with two chapters which should 
have been placed at the beginning, viz: one on Absolute and 
Relative Ethics and the last on the Scope of Ethics. 
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Absolute Ethics he defines as the science of perfect conduct. 
Relative Ethics is the science of imperfect conduct tending 
toward the perfect. In other words, Relative Ethics is Applied 
Absolute Ethics. “The philosophic moralist, he says, treats 
solely of the straight man. A problem in which a crooked 
man forms one of the elements is insoluble to him.” ‘ The 
moral law properly so-called is the law of the perfect man, is 
the formula of ideal conduct, is the statement in all cases of 
that which should be, and cannot recognize in its propositions 
any elements implying existence of that which should not be.” 
p. 271. We grant this. But Mr. Spencer claims to be not 
only a philosophic moralist but a practical moralist. The pur- 
pose with which he set out was to give us here and now, us 
crooked men, a regulative system to take the place of that which 
he conceives us as rapidly discarding. How in his own esti- 
mation has he succeeded? A few sentences from his last chap- 
ter will suffice to show. 

“ For reasons already pointed out,” he says, ‘a code of per- 
fect personal conduct can never be made definite.” p. 282. 
“That it will ever be practicable to lay down precise rules for 
private conduct in conformity with ethical requirements, may 
be doubted. But [recovering himself he adds} the function of 
Absolute Ethics in relation to private conduct will have been 
discharged, when it has produced the warrant for its require- 
ments as generally expressed ; when it has shown the impera- 
tiveness of obedience to them; and when it has thus taught 
the need for deliberately considering whether the conduct ful- 
fills them as well as may be.” 

“ Under the ethics of personal conduct considered in relation 
to existing conditions,” he further says, “‘ many cases will arise 
in which the decisions can be nothing more than compromises. 
Ethical science, here necessarily empirical, can do no more 
than aid in making compromises that are the least objection- 
able.” p. 284. 

We shall perhaps be pardoned for failing to see the superior 
“fitness” for “guidance” of a “ regulative system” composed 
of rules which “cannot be precisely laid down” under the 
application of which “ many cases will arise in which the de- 
cisions [between right and wrong] can be nothing more than 
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compromises,” and which, under such circumstances, “ can do 
no more than aid in making compromises that are the least 
objectionable.” 

By alleging that morality inheres in conduct only, and that 
conduct is moral or immoral not as it is animated by this or 
that purpose but as it tends naturally toward a certain end, 
Mr. Spencer has attempted to shift the science of morals from 
its true basis to one utterly false and misleading. If a man 
stabs me and thereby, through some mistake of his, only 
opens a tumor, the timely discharge of which prolongs my 
life, his act is highly moral although he meant to murder me. 
Morality, as Mr. Spencer would have us believe, depends upon 
conduciveness to well-being, that and only that. This it does 
by natural and necessary law. The only sanction, therefore, 
which Mr. Spencer attaches to his regulative system is natural 
necessity. Do thus or so, not because conscience bids it, not 
because the law of God requires it, but because it is scientific, 
because it is required by natural necessity. 

Having led us thus far, having persuaded us to discard our 
old system, divinely sanctioned, and adopt the new, sanctioned 
by natural necessity,—when we ask what the laws are—he tells 
us what they would be for a perfect state, but that no specific 
rules applicable to our present condition can be laid down. 
He would not have us disturbed, however, because of this 
(why then wus be disturbed and anxious to supply us betimes 
with this new but not forthcoming system?) for evolution is 
proceeding and will work out its own sure results. 

“Changes like these which have been going on during 
civilization will continue to go on.” It is not only rational to 
think so but “irrational to think otvaerwise. . . . Lack of faith 
in such further evolution of humanity as shall harmonize its 
nature with its conditions, adds but another to the countless 
illustrations of inadequate consciousness of causation. Oue 
who, leaving behind both primitive dogmas and primitive 
ways of looking at things, has, while accepting scientific conclu- 
sions, acquired those habits of thought which science generates, 
will regard the conclusion above drawn as inevitable.” pp. 
185-186. 

Why did not Mr. Spencer begin with this assertion. What 
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cause has he for anxiety respecting the “decay and death of a 
regulative system no longer fit” and the possible vacuum be- 
fore a better system can be supplied? He might have saved 
himself and us a vast deal of effort if his own faith in the all- 
sufficient doctrine of evolution had been more implicit. 

The Philosophy of which Mr. Spencer is perhaps the greatest 
living advocate cannot gain a very strong hold upon the 
masses of mankind. It is too difficult of comprehension and 
it too rudely violates our most sacred and innate convictions. 
It sets aside as worthless the great foundation facts of conscious- 
ness upon which all knowledge and ultimately all faith rests. 
It will hold a place in the history of philosophical speculation 
as revealing the mental force and acumen of its originators and 
advocates, and it will be valuable as setting the truth by con- 
trast in clearer light. But as affording guidance it cannot be 
long or extensively operative. 

Reason and conscience, the Bible, the Spirit of God will, we 
apprehend, in the estimation of most men, still furnish guid- 
ance “‘ more fit” than the vagaries of materialistic evolution. 
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Artie VITL—THE PILGRIM LINE OF THEOLOGICAL 
PROGRESS. 


ALL intelligent persons who believe there is such a science 
as Theology, must of course believe that there has been and 
may be progress in it. For though the main truths and facts 
which it is the theologian’s business to formulate may be re- 
garded as the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, yet our 
human apprehension and arrangement of those facts and 
truths vary very greatly. The most conservative adherent of 
any system of opinion now current in the church would hardly 
have the temerity to say that his system, just as it now stands, 
has always existed. There was a time when it took its present 
shape. At that time, if at no other, there was a decided 
advance. But if once in the history of the world advance was 
possible, it would hardly do to claim that the possibility was 
exhausted then. What man has done man may do. If 
Augustine could make very positive contributions to the doc- 
trine of man’s sin and of tke divine purpose, still it is by no 
means certain that wisdom concerning those subjects would 
die with him. There were kings before Agamemnon and a 
good many came after him. It is certainly conceivable that 
some one of the successors might introduce some improve- 
ments in the policy of the State. Whether they did or did 
not do so, is to be determined not by any theory, but by the 
facts of history. 

That progress in the discernment and statements of the 
truth concerning God is to be expected, is a proposition which 
received early in the history of the Pilgrim churches a most 
remarkable endorsement. Familiar as the language of John 
Robinson’s farewell address may be, it must be regarded, taken 
in all its setting, as wonderful. Dr. Dexter, to be sure, has 
argued that the language which Edward Winslow ascribes to 
him was intended by the Leyden pastor to apply to the ques- 
tions raised regarding the polity of the church; that Mr. 
Robinson himself adhered and defended even the strictest Cal- 

VOL. VI. 8 
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vinism. There can be no doubt at all on this latter point. 
But when we remember that, on the 23d April, 1619, the 
Synod of Dort, having finished its confession of faith declared 
that “no man thenceforth was to teach children, lecture to 
adolescents, or preach to the mature, unless a subscriber to the 
doctrine of the unchanged, unchangeable orthodox church,” it 
is hardly less than marvelous that the man, who wrote in 
defence of that Synod, should have expressed the ideas which, 
it is said, he did express, not more than thirteen or fourteen 
months later. Although the extract is long and some of its 
words have become proverbial in the speech of our churches, 
yet, as bearing so prophetically on the subject now to be dis- 
eussed, I shall transcribe them afresh.* ‘ He charged us before 
God and his blessed Angels, to follow him no further than he 
followed Christ. And if God should reveal anything to us by 
any other instrament of his, to be as ready to receive it, as 
ever we were to receive any truth by his Ministery; for he was 
very confident the Lord had more truth and light to break 
forth out of his holy Word. He took occasion also miserably 
to bewaile the state and condition of the Reformed churches, 
who were come to a period in religion and would goe no further 
than the instruments of their Reformation. As, for example, 
the Lutherans they could not be drawn to goe beyond what 
Luther saw, for whatever part of God’s will he had further 
imparted and revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than 
embrace it. And so also, said he, you see the Calvinists, they 
stick where he left them: A misery much to be lamented; For 
though they were precious shining lights in their times, yet 
God had not revealed his whole will unto them:. And were 
they now living, saith hee, they would bee as ready and will- 
ing to embrace further light, as that they had received. Here 
also he put us in mind of our Church-Covenant (at least that 
part of it) whereby wee promise and covenant with God and 
one with another, to receive whatsoever light or truth shall be 
made known to us from his written word : but withal exhorted 
us to take heed what we received for truth, and well to exam- 
ine and compare, and weigh it with other Scriptures of truth, 
before we received it: for, saith he, ‘ ¢ is not possible the Chris- 


* Congregationalism as seen in Its Literature, p. 404. 
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tian world should come so lately out of such thick Antichristian 
darknesse, and that full perfection of knowledge should breake forth- 


at once,’” 


It is most likely true that the lines along which Robinson 
was specially looking for light to break forth, were those which 
touch the matter of the church as an organization. But he 
could hardly have used the illustration drawn from the attitude 
of the Lutherans and the Calvinists toward each other, if he 
had purposed to confine progress to questions relating to 
church order. For the points of debate between those parties 
touched what have been regarded as the more ceutral themes 
in theology. It is, however, evident that the father of our 
Congregational churches did not suppose that James Arminius 
was in the line of advance in scriptural thought. In his view, 
the creed of the Synod of Dort marked high water. But 
whatever scope we may allow or deny to this farewell address, 
and though it be conceded that, in the immediately intended 
application, reference was had simply to the polity of the 
church, it would be difficult to put in words a position on the 
entire subject now in hand more sensible and discriminating, 
or better fitted to give the key-note to the Pilgrim churches. 

‘* The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome ; 
He builded better than he knew— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 

For we have given us here the ideal of theological progress. 
It is “full perfection of knowledge.” ‘Some thinkers would 
seem to consider any sort of movement progress. They are 
fascinated with the striking declaration of Lessing that if God 
held closed in his right hand all truth and in his left hand the 
eternal desire for truth, and offered him the choice between 
them, he would humbly fall on the left, as pure truth was for 
God alone. But if truth were impossible to us, the desire for 
it would be an eternal illusion,—‘ Water, water everywhere, 
but not a drop to drink.” Tbe apostle speaks of those who are 
‘‘ever learning, but never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” But those persons were not a good type for students 
of theology. Running is good exercise, but even the exercise 
is best secured when one obeys the maxim, “So run that ye 
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may attain.” The aspiration of all theology that deserves the 
name is a full comprehension of every subject. And we need 
to put the closer emphasis on this point, because it seems to be 
thought by people not few that conjectures, speculations, and 
inteed almost any view which is novel to them or which is dif- 
ferent from that in which they have been bred, is progress. 
The air has been full for the last year of expectation as to some 
supposed new theology which was rising in the land. But 
after boards and councils have sat over the principal represent- 
atives of the supposed divinity, we are told that these novelties 
of opinion are only unverified hypotheses of these thinkers. 
They do not preach them. Only in their private musing they 
conceive so and so. Now, in no proper conception of the word, 
are such indefinite speculations progress. For they are not 
knowledge. Whenever any one of these conjectures shall be 
verified by sufficient evidence, or if one of them should prove 
to be a happy thought really supplying an explanation of a 
hitherto dark problem, it would take its place as a substantial 
contribution to theology. But, otherwise, these novelties only 
remind one of the mingled feeling he bad when he visited the 
Patent office at Washington. Alongside of improvements 
which are the glory of our inventive age and mark its progress 
in industrial art, are hundreds of devices which were only tran- 
sitory curiosities or vain ingenuities. The ideal of theological 
advance is not supposition, but science. Theology is a science, 
and it is the nature of science never to rest in anything short 
of knowledge. 

We have here, also, that inspiration to progress arising from 
the conviction of the large unappropriated wealth there is in 
the Revealed Will of God. ‘He was very confident the Lord 
had more truth and light to break forth out of his holy Word.” 
To him, as to Watts, it was “a broad land of wealth unknown.” 
“Shining lights,” like Luther and Calvin, had just been through 
it, but he did not believe that they had discovered all the “hid- 
den glory.” No mind that reflects upon the vastness of the 
domain which is thrown up to thought in the one word, God, 
can harbor for a moment the notion that the science which 
seeks to comprehend the universe in God can ever be finished 
and laid away. Let me call attention to the conception given 
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in Robinson’s words of the living relation which exists between 
God and the soul that desires to know Him. We are so much 
accustomed to confine the term Revelation to the intercourse 
the Divine Being had with Moses or Isaiah or Paul, that it 
seems strange to hear the Pilgrim pastor speaking repeatedly of 
God’s revealing himself to other men, who made no claims to 
special communication. But this is only another illustration of 
the surprising and perennial freshness of this address. For 
example, looking over a recent scheme for a system of theology, 
I find the writer, Dr. G. T. Ladd, defining Systematic Theol- 
ogy to be ‘the Science of the Divine Self-Revelation.”* The 
spheres in which this self-revelation takes place are enumerated 
as nature, the soul, history, and the Bible. But these spheres, 
why, each one of them is a world. Is God disclosing himself 
now to any and every disciple who will take pains to receive 
knowledge, then surely we are inspired to expect progress. 
In a universe where God is not hiding himself, but filling every 
part of it with his Thought, how can it be that some of us 
should not understand his will better in some respects than 
those who have gone before us. 

Given also here we have the main condition of progress: it 
may be designated as the inductive temper and method of mind. 
It is universally conceded that the brilliant results which have 
distinguished the present century in several departments of 
physical science have been due in large measure to the intro- 
duction of the Baconian method of interrogating nature. That 
inethod is essentially the disposition not so much to thrust our 
suppositions or beliefs upon the facts of nature, but to hold our 
minds patiently and observantly iu contact with nature so that 
nature herself will, as it were, whisper her secret in our ear. 
It is the spirit of this method which Robinson recommended to 
the select company that was to try the new world. Was not 
that spirit, indeed, made part of the covenant which created 
them achurch? Did they not engage “to walk in all divine 
ways made known, or to be made known to them, according to 
their best endeavors, whatever it cost them?” And now their 
pastor “exhorted them to take heed what we received for truth, 
and well to examine and compare and weigh it with other 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xxxvi., p. 709. 
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Scriptures of truth, before we received it.” Who can doubt 
that in a body of people, actuated by this spirit, there might 
spring up men who would see some truths more clearly than 
they had been seen before? I do not know any reason to 
doubt that, whenever such a method of studying theology is 
followed, advance will be as real as in any other department of 
science. 

We have, then, given in this address, the ideal and the inspi- 
ration and the condition of progress. The ideal is the full per- 
fection of knowledge, the inspiration is the vision of unappro- 
priated wealth ready to be revealed, and the condition is the 
spirit and method of a true induction. 

If now it be asked along what lines is this progress to take 
its course, the answer is at hand in this wise Pilgrim’s address. 
For he charged the church to follow their pastor “no farther 
than he followed Christ,” and the covenant of which he reminds 
them specifies the ‘written word” as the quarter from which 
the light is to break forth. 

The condition of progress, just now named, carries with it the 
idea that all the progress which is possible to the terrestrial 
theologian, must be made in the study of the facts of religion 
which have been or shall be disclosed on this planet. As long 
as philosophers speculated from theories about natural objects, 
or reasoned that facts must be or ought to be so and so, the 
centuries went by and knowledge grew little, if at all. We 
have to do not with utopia, pandemonium, or purgatory, and very 
little with either the state or place intermediate, but with this 
spot which we call Earth. Utopian theology and its opposite are 
mythological. They may be composed indefinitely, without 
adding any light on the problem with which this race has to 
deal. The lines along which our theological advance is to run 
are the lines of fact. But among the religious facts of the 
world and towering among them, are those events which are 
recorded in the Old and New T'estaments—that disclosure of 
the one holy and gracious Will which culminates and seals its 
own divinity in the Person of Jesus Christ. That was itself a 
progressive disclosure, but, obviously, it was a progress which 
in a very important sense, reached completeness. For although 
the nineteenth century is going by, it is conceded by the major 
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voices of mankind, that no one has come after the King. Some- 
how or other, bumanity came to its highest bloom and fruit, 
morally and religiously, in the Son of Man. There is the 
highest reason, then, in the position that theology must take 
up its march along the lines which this unique and supreme 
Revelation indicated. It must take the best direction that has 
been given. But the best direction is that which is given by 
Him who is the light of the world. Progress in theology then 
must be distinctly Christian, or as the phrase now is, Christo- 
centric. If there be one text above another which seems to me 
to be the fit motto to be written over the halls of theological 
education, it is this: ‘‘ No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared Him.” If that be so, then this Son is the light of all 
our seeing. But though he is the center, yet he is a moving 
center. He moves down the centuries, His church moves with 
him. Many run to and fro and knowledge is increased. 
Hach successive age has its new problems. But these problems 
must be solved in the light which he, who is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever, throws upon them. 

If what has been said as to the main direction which theology 
should take be true, then several subordinate lines may be 
specified along which we may expect progress. We should 
see it, first, in what is now called, distinctively, Biblical Theol- 
ogy. ‘This is a department which has come to the front very 
decidedly during the last few years. It is a purely inductive 
science. Mastering the sacred languages and all the wealth of 
learning which prolonged criticism and exploration have elic- 
ited, it interrogates each writer of the Bible as to the amount 
and quality of divine truth which shone in his day, and so 
exhibits the diversity with unity which makes that whole which 
may be rightly called “the mind of Christ.” 

We should see this progress, second, in Comparative Theol- 
ogy. ‘The way the divers religions of mankind have been often 
studied, has been with mutual contempt. The professorship 
specially devoted to other Christian systems of opinion, used to 
be designated Polemic. It meant war. The man who held 
the chair was to be an Ishmael. But comparative theology 
now means mutual appreciation. It is an excellent oil which 
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shall not break the head. The Lutheran, who cultivates it, will 
not rather die than embrace any truth of Calvin. More likely, 
he would rather embrace it than die! There are Calvinists, 
too, who have been able to wonder at the large amount and 
excellent savor of theology in the works of Arminius. This 
mediating spirit must lead to the cancellation of some disputes, 
to the revision of forms of statement, to the clearer discrimina- 
tion of the more, from the less important differences between 
the sects. 

We should see this progress once more in the harmonious 
and mutually helpful relations between the sciences of nature, 
of the soul, and of history and the science of theology. For if 
the inductive spirit rule in all these departments of knowledge, 
it must more and more bring out the truth, and the truth in 
one realm is not the enemy of the truth in another. One of the 
signs of improvement along this line is the establishment of 
professorships in several seminaries on the relations between 
science, philosophy, and religion. No doubt there will be some 
men in the separate camps who will continue for a long time 
yet to create alarm and suspicion, but we may reasonably ex- 
pect that the hour draws nearer, when “ Ephraim shall not envy 
Judah and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.” The recent effort 
of one scholarly minister to exhibit the old faiths in a new light 
may not have been altogether satisfactory, but surely some 
other attempt to exhibit the new sciences in the illumination of 
the old faith will be made, in which all parties will rejoice. 

Among the improvements here which we certainly need and 
which we ought to expect to see more and more, is a revision 
and, consequently, greater precision in the understanding and 
use of theological terms. Language changes. The nomencla- 
ture in the religious sects is as diverse as the dialects which 
separate districts of China that are only a few miles apart. 
Shibboleth and Sibboleth have passed into a proverb. Nay, 
the nomenclature, when the same, has a different meaning, just 
as our missionaries have found themselves mortified, because 
although they used the same word that the Chinaman used, 
they did not use it with the same inwonation. When a student 
trained at Princeton says he is guilty for Adam’s sin, does he 
mean the identical thing which one trained in New Haven 
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would by the same assertion? By no means. Secondary to 
no other training for purposes of theological progress is the 
study of language and the use of words in a discriminating way. 
All men who have come under the discipline of New England 
theology, notably, a grateful pupil may say, as represented by 
Professor Park at Andover, are sure that they did make pro- 
gress from this cause. For that discipline did school them to 
make nice distinctions and to appreciate the distinctions which 
other men made, even if those distinctions were not nice. This 
is indeed one prime excellence of true systematic theology, that 
it obliges a man to use his terms in one and the best sense. 
Because, unless he do so, before his system is completed, it will 
tremble; for its joints are loose. In this regard, it occurs. 
to me that some of the specimens of improved divinity which 
have been recommended of late, are retrograde. Nevertheless, 
I must hold that the tendency of what are called the exact sci- 
ences on the whole must be helpful to progress. 

It is possible, now, to consider the main line, that is, the 
Biblical, along which improvement must run, as a limitation. 
That is to say, to some minds the field would seem more open 
and the movement more free, if Revelation were dropped out. 
of the chief direction. There are those who think that the 
progress of the age is toward what they call the absolute reli- 
gion. To label theology with the name of Christ is to narrow 
its range. But this depends on whether we regard Christ as, in 
the marked and supreme sense, the Son of God. If he be the 
very manifestation of God himself in human history and in 
human flesh, if he be the very truth in the realm of redemption 
from sin, then the theologian may be said to be shut up to 
taking his leadership; but such leadership cannot cramp the 
soul, any more than the sun tyrannizes the Cay. At the same 
time, progress does lie within the limitations of a correct inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. That is, the Revelation must 
mould the theologian, not the theologian mould the Revelation. 
For example, a lecturer in the Divinity School at Cambridge 
has just given to press a little book, partly of reminiscences, 
which he has entitled “Our Liberal Movement in Theology.” 
He says that that movement, at the outset, took the character 
of ‘‘a system of morality and piety founded on the authority of 
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a divine revelation.” He traces it from Channing and Parker 
till, according to him, its outcome is the retention of the name 
Christian, but that name “does not rest on any theory what- 
ever about the nature or office or person or doctrine of Christ.” 
Indeed the belief in the resurrection of Jesus set forth in the 
Gospels, he says, ‘‘ has passed wholly out of the educated mind 
of the present day.” ‘This is an apt instance of the distinction 
between movement and progress. It is the career of a horse 
who takes the bit in his teeth. A slight difference in the loca- 
tion of the bit may bring the journey to a serious issue. If 
we would make normal improvement, we must join on to the 
past; it will not do to be laying again the foundation that has 
already been laid; nor to diverge in the process of the struct- 
ure from the pattern given on the Mount. 

But there is a real limitation to progress in this science of 
theology, which comes from the fact that the human mind is 
finite. I have said that the goal toward which the student 
looks is perfection of knowledge. But it issuch perfection as is 
possible to our circumscribed vision. That vision is circum- 
scribed. Progress consists therefore largely, for us, in finding 
within what limits we can see; the boundary where our 
horizon must shut down. It seems to me that Agnosticism, toa 
certain extent, has revived the old Biblical awe of the infinite. 
Are we not more reverent sometimes, when we say, I do not 
know, than when we stretch our capacity around the large words 
of a problem which we cannot master, till the thin film has be- 
come so attenuated that there is no substance to it, no grip 
even on the words we have striven to enclose? All those 
tenets in our systems in which we seek to speak of God unre- 
vealed in terms of the finite, have heights where our words are 
exhausted ; they are no longer winged words; they cannot fly 
in that rarefied air. We, or our fellow-men, are staggered 
oftener than they need be. Are we not coming to see that 
there are good reasons why we do not move at ease in these 
mysteries? We are not infinite. Is not that reason enough? 
At the same time, it is one thing to say that there is a bound- 
ary beyond which our minds lose themselves in the thought of 
God’s perfection, and quite another to fall into that vicious 
Agnosticism which would warn us off this entire field as un- 
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knowable. And it seems to me to be putting irrational limits, 
to affirm, as I see that a recent thinker is reported to have 
affirmed, “It is not possible for me to conceive at all of 
eternity.” For he was saying this, not of God, of whom, in 
one sense of conceive, it would be true, but of man. Surely 
it must be possible to conceive of what the adjective eternal 
means when it is predicated of a finite being. There are limits 
in this direction, but they do not shut us so close that we can- 
not breathe at all. 

Again, Revelation itself has been reticent on points where 
sometimes, it may seem to us, it might have spoken; where, at 
least, we hardly know how we can repress our opinion. In 
regard to some of these points, it may fairly be held that the 
conjecture or theory which best gathers up the facts that are 
revealed, is legitimate ; or we may say that such a supposition 
is only a proper inference from what we do know ; or, that it 
harmonizes well with the trend of the Scriptures generally. 
But we need to be careful to be reticent where the Bible is 
careful to be reticent. For example, it is said to be one sign of 
progress that more students of Scripture are at present cherish- 
ing, in a limited way, the idea of some possible probation 
between death and the judgment. It is conceded that there 
is the faintest direct, if any, allusion to such an opportunity. 
It is admitted that the New Testament has made the contrary 
impression on the general mind of the church. Still the idea 
is said to be in harmony with benevolent and just feeling and 
may be inferred from the very nature of the responsible moral 
agent. But the silence of man’s only Redeemer must gravely 
limit our inferences here. Why should we open the life to 
come to hopes which he did not see fit to encourage? So, 
the finger on the lips of the Son of man makes me put 
the finger on my lips. It might almost seem as if Peter 
were just about to give us, when be speaks of the visit of 
Christ to the spirits in prison—some theology of an intermedi- 
ate redemption, but when it is attempted to build a structure 
upon it, we must confess with Coleridge that ‘“ we have no eye 
for these smoke-like wreaths of inference, this ever widening 
spiral ergo from the narrow aperture of a single text.” Paul 
knew a man in Christ, caught up even into that less shadowy 
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realm, Paradise, who‘heard words, but they were “ unspeak- 
able”—a theology which it is “not lawful for man to utter.” 
If I conjecture, or speculate on topics unrevealed, it must be 
with a sharp sense of limitation. 

Once more, the saddest limitations to progress are in our 
manifold perversities. No wonder the Leyden pastor did 
“miserably bewail the state and condition of the Reformed 
churches.” “The Anti-christian darkness” out of which they 
had so lately come is still “thick” in the world. Indeed, let 
one read what men like the late Van Oosterzee, of Holland, 
De Pressense, of France, Astie, of Switzerland, tell us of the 
condition of the Protestant churches in those countries, and 
his tone with regard to progress will be at least subdued. His 
must be a stout heart, which can follow down the history of 
opinion in the Christian Church without bating a jot of hope. 
For Bacon’s idols of the tribe, and the den, and the market, 
and the theatre meet his eye at every turn. Saints and ven- 
erable councils are perverted by these idols from the worship 
of the Truth alone. He beholds an orthodoxy bravely and 
dearly won in one generation only to become dead in the next. 
He sees a pure and benevolent life reacting from this hard and 
dry doctrine and setting itself to undermine faith in the very 
revelation on which that life was nourished. He listens to 
voices many and loud in the high places of literature, which 
repeat for the thousandth time that doctrine has had its day. 
He hears men putting forth opinions as if they were new ard 
beyond refutation, which have been examined and refuted cen- 
turies ago. What wonder if sometimes, in the reaction of feel- 
ing, in the sinking of his heart, all he can say be, I believe in 
progress, but, Lord, help my unbelief. 

But if the father of our Congregational churches had given 
way to a fainting heart, if he had taken counsel of the limita- 
tions which he could not help bewailing, he had not deserved 
the “title of Ring-leader” in the work he was called of God 
to do. He was not the man to give up faith in a principle, 
because it was abused. The principle of a pure church exer- 
cising the power of Christ by the vote of its membership, was 
abused. It had been disgraced already more than once on the 
soil of Holland. There were plenty to look on and mock at 
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its practical working. Robinson felt to the quick “the scandal 
and opprobry” that these failures of other companies, organized 
on the same basis, caused. But the fire was too hot in his 
bones that he should go back on the truth which had been re- 
vealed to him. So although in our Congregational history, 
the ideas of liberty and of progress have had some conspicuous 
perversions, and are still bandied about in some quarters in 
shallow appreciation of their sound evangelical meaning, yet 
they are true nevertheless. They belong to us as they belong 
to no other group of churches. Theclogical progress has had 
its illustrious representatives among us in the Edwardses, in 
Hopkins, in Dwight, and Taylor, and Bushnell, and Park. So 
let us never, under any provocation, be tempted to say with 
bated breath, but rather with full, firm tone: If God should 
reveal anything to us by any other instrument of bis, we will 
be as ready to receive it as ever we were to receive any truth 
from the ministry of the fathers who have gone before. 
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Articte [X.—SAINT LUKE: PHYSICIAN, PAINTER, 
AND PORT. 










LUKE, the Evangelist, author of the Third Gospel, historian 
of the doings of the apostles, companion of St. Paul in his 
great missionary journeys, recorder of his deeds and words and 
partaker in his shipwrecks and sufferings by sea and by land, 
is spoken of by Paul himself as a physician. 

There is a tradition, which obtained general credence at an 
early period in the Church’s history, and has always been 
received with favor, that he was a painter. 

That he was also a poet seems to us susceptible of quite as 
convincing proof as is contained in the casual allusions to the 
first of these professions or the tradition of the second. The 
possession of each of these gifts also goes far to strengthen the 
probability of the possession of the others, and grouped 
together they aid us greatly in any attempted reconstruction of 


















the man. 
That he was a man of education and of scholarly training 


and habit, familiar with the literature of his time, both 
Hebrew and Greek, and of an entirely different intellectual 
type from Matthew, Mark, Peter, and James, is sufficiently 
It is also beyond dispute that he 






obvious from his writings. 
possessed a poetic ear, insight, and taste, for, whoever may 
have been their author, it is Luke who has preserved for the 
ages some of the most exquisite hymns in the literature of the 
church. Was he the author of these hymns, known as the 
songs of Zachariah, of Elizabeth, of Mary, and of Simeon. 

That he has not been recognized as such is doubtless due to 
the theory of inspiration, long held in the church, which led 
men to attribute to these several persons the authorship of the 
words which Luke has recorded as spoken by them. 

Such a view of the case, however, is not the requirement of 
the literary canons or of the theory of inspiration of the 
present day. It has always been a common figure of descrip- 
tive writing to represent the thought sought to be conveyed 
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by putting words into the mouths of actors in the scenes to be 
described. This is a prominent characteristic of ancient litera- 
ture, as well that purporting to be historical as that confessedly 
imaginative. Nor can it be questioned that the writers of the 
books of the Old and New Testament followed the literary usage 
of their time and are to be interpreted by the same rules as 
their literary contemporaries. No theory of inspiration is 
-accepted by modern scholarship which requires us to believe 
that the song of Deborah was composed and sung by her as we 
have it handed down to us, any more than it requires us to 
believe that the words which this same song puts into the 
mouth of Sisera’s mother were spoken by her. No scholar 
imagines that the graphic account of the conversation of 
Joseph’s brethren at the well Dothan is a literal transcript of 
what took place, any more than we imagine that the speeches 
pat into the mouths of Grecian or Roman generals by their 
historians were actually spoken by them. So far, therefore, as 
the doctrine of inspiration is concerned, and so far as any 
broad rule of literary interpretation is involved, we are at lib- 
erty to believe, if the proof points that way, that Luke himself 
is the veritable author of the poetry which appears in his 
writings. 

Now, what do we know as to the facts? 

First: That sixty years had passed between the birth of 
Jesus and the time when Luke sat down to see if, as he in sub- 
stance says, he could not improve upon the many accounts 
already given of the rise and progress of the new religion. He 
and the others who had written were all, he says, largely 
dependent upon testimony and traditico, but he, having given 
the subject much careful study, and perhaps thinking, though 
he does not say, that by education he was better fitted for the 
work than most of the others, believes that he can compile an 
account which shall be a valuable addition to the literature of 
the subject. 

Second: Of the writings of the ‘many’ others all have per- 
ished save those of Matthew and of Mark. In these no allu- 
sion is made to the poetic utterances under consideration. 
Mark, indeed, begins his account with the baptism of Jesus, 
but Matthew goes with much more minuteness of detai! into 
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the circumstances of his birth. As in Luke’s case, the poetic 
grandeur of the event inspires him; but while Matthew dwells 
on the choir of angels, on the celestial phenomena, and on the 
adoration of the wise men of the East, neither Elizabeth, Zach- 
ariah nor Simeon appear, and no utterance of Mary is recorded. 

Third: If the poetic utterances recorded by Luke were spo- 
ken in the manner represented by him they must have come 
down to him by a tradition so well known and general that it 
is impossible to suppose that they could have been unknown 
to Matthew. Equally incredible is it that knowing, he should 
have failed to notice them. Gaussen, a competent critic, and 
rather rigid in his views of inspiration, notices the fact that the 
hymns are in the same style and bear internal evidence of 
being the work of the same person. 

Now for Luke to open this grand epic, for such it is, and 
was to him, with a poetic prelude introducing the actors upon 
the scene, was a perfectly natural and altogether reasonable 
method of procedure viewed from a literary standpoint and 
would be so understood and accepted by those to whom it was 
addressed. All these considerations seem to make it rather 
more than highly probable that this poetic prelude is but a 
part of the recognized literary machinery by which the narra- 
tor opens and sets forth in a becoming manner the story he has 
undertaken to relate. If these are anything else than literally 
the inspired utterances of Zachariah, of Elizabeth, of Mary and 
of Simeon, miraculously preserved through a long lapse of 
years for Luke's especial benefit and use, little doubt can 
remain that they are the production of Luke himself. As we 
consider all the fragments of evidence pointing in this direc- 
tion it seems hardly possible to reach any other conclusion. 


If now we come to consider Luke as physician, painter, and 
poet, we seem to get a new light as to the sort of man he was, 
and his personality, always interesting, grows more clear. 
This poetic side of his character furnishes the key to all the 
rest; and it was because he was first of all poet that he was 
both physician and painter. 

From the earliest period of authentic history till within the 
memory of a generation still living, the medical profession has 
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been almost, if not altogether, the only recognized avenue to 
an intimate acquaintance with natural science. Especially has 
this been true away from the neighborhood of large cities or 
collegiate schools. The delicately organized youth, product, 
perhaps, of several generations of low-living and high-thinking, 
with a brain developed out of proportion to his body, with 
perceptions keenly alive to all that is strange, beautiful and 
poetic in nature, desiring not only to hold communion with 
her visible forms but to know her weird mysteries and hidden 
charms, sought that knowledge through the study of medicine. 
There he learned, or hoped to learn, what might be known of 
botany, chemistry, physiology, biology, and anatomy, both 
healthful and morbid; familiarizing himself with the beautiful 
and grotesque both in animal and vegetable life, the changes 
and conceits of each, the powers of good and evil, and the 
forms of grace and terror which reveal themselves to the in- 
quisitive and courageous questioner of nature’s ways. Then, 
perhaps, having learned all these and having furnished his 
brooding brain with much material for poetic fancies; having 
also, to some extent, gratified the desire to know, he turns, as in 
duty bound, to the practical side of his profession. And what 
does he find? Human misery in its most disagreeable forms; 
rheumatic, querulous, misshapen old age, diseased, filthy, 
peevish childhood; for himself, a life of anxious days and 
sleepless nights, with little to touch his higher nature by way 
of encouragement or compensation. And then, after a more or 
less protracted season of misery, he comes to the conclusion 
that he has mistaken his calling, and, yielding in the hopeless 
struggle, he gives up a profession which, with a more accurate 
self-knowledge, need never have been begun, and, if poor, 
betakes himself to teaching or to hand labor; or, if not poor, 
he turns perhaps to the solace of literature or‘of art and pur- 
sues his way with such success as the gods vouchsafe him. 
Men say of him that he has failed in his profession, and among 
a people who consider failure in a thing once undertaken as 
synonymous with every weakness and near akin to crime, this 
sentence of condemnation may drive him to a misanthropic 
grave. Such has been the history of many. But, let the hour 
come for the man, and you will find in this same delicate frame 
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and sensitive organization a strength of purpose, a high 
resolve, a moral courage which you might search for in vain 
among the brawny men of muscle. This stripling, who failed 
utterly in a humdrum life of ordinary and distasteful monot- 
ony will do and dare and, if need be, die for some abstract 
truth which seems to him vital, while the less sensitive, but 
more successful man, still succeeding, would think it better to 
wait until the world grew wiser before forcing upon it unpala- 
table theories. 

When we consider his temperament we may, perhaps, un- 
derstand what attracted this young poet to these new doctrines. 
They appealed to his imagination. This high standard of per- 
sonal purity which took cognizance of the thoughts of the 
heart rather than the works of the hands. This human 
brotherhood, this kingdom of God on earth in men’s hearts, all 
these were ideas which would have especial attraction for a 
nature like his. He might find the toil and annoyance of a 
daily medical practice irksome beyond endurance. It is prob- 
able that he had already abandoned it and solaced himself with 
art, gaining thereby his traditional repute as painter, and yet 
he would be ready to undergo any hardship for an idea which 
had possessed him. As we have already said, such men are 
not rare. Every great crisis brings to light multitudes of 
them. Almost every small community can furnish examples. 

That Luke ever practiced his profession of medicine does 
not appear, and is not probable beyond what was necessary 
to discover to himself his own unfitness for it. So far as 
appears, he never availed himself of his knowledge when he 
might naturally have been expected to do so. He had far 
more confidence in the supernatural powers of Paul, either in 
curing the bites of vipers or in treating the father of Publius 
for dysentery and fever, although his medical knowledge 
comes out in the accurate description of the disease. His art, 
as I have already suggested, was probably a temporary re- 
source from a disagreeable profession. 

He was not of himself by nature a leader of men, but having 
found his leader, there was no further question. Clinging 
with all the enthusiasm of a poetic nature to one whose will 
should shape his way, he bound himself to the fortunes of 
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Paul, ready to follow to the death, if need be, wherever Paul 
led, and the idolized, ideal Christ beckoned the way. 

We may count it fortunate, if fortunate be not too trivial a 
word, that the great apostle to the Gentiles should have had 
such a follower and such a historian: and we shall, perhaps, 
find a new sympathy with Luke and a new light shed upon his 
life when we consider him as Physician, Painter, and Poet— 
but this last, first, and most of all. 











ArtTictE X.—A POPULAR FALLACY. 


Some fallacies are very fascinating. Together with fact, the 
fanciful infuses our popular writing and thinking. On page 
471 in the North American for May, we read these words: 
“One of the greatest of our contemporaneous philosophers has 
taught us that development proceeds from the indefinite to the 
definite, and from simplicity to complexity.” Presumably, the 
accepted teaching of modern English physical science. 

The opening words of the quotation that lead up to this 
dictum, are, in and of themselves, a sort of oblique fallacy. 
For, many have not been “taught” the particular lesson of this 
“contemporaneous philosopher.” If from dullness we have 
failed to learn it, then we shall not mend our pace by assum- 
ing its validity. If from perversity, then we must be con- 
verted. 

Standing alone, as the words do, in illustration of the par- 
ticular theological point in question, they cannot be thought a 
garbled sentence by the present writer. They are used ana- 
logically, by the writer of the paper to which we refer, to 
strengthen the theological argument—with which we have no 
issue—by means of a metaphysics of physical science with 
which we do take issue. Let us try the notions in this defi- 
nite, indefinite dictum. ‘Take its first clause, “that develop- 
ment proceeds from the indefinite to the definite,” using the 
word “ proceeds” genetically. When we strive to climb from 
the indefinite to the definite, we find no path. Indefiniteness 
gives no reason to conclude that out of it definiteness shall 
come. Indefiniteness equals nothing, and “out of nothing, 
nothing comes.” Indefiniteness equals the void and non- 
existent. The rules of any logic, formal or informal, hold us 
to that fact, that only the definite can precede and found the 
definite. If, for example, biology should show us any ante- 
protoplasm from the deepest sea-sounding, it could not be in- 
definite and unorganized. That it seems so, is in seeming 
only, not in reality. It is an illusion of sense, or assisted 
sense, call in never so many aids as it will. Metaphysical, 
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critical thinking detects the imposition at once. The coal with 
which the shipmaster ballasts his ship at Newcastle is thought 
not to be liable to so-called spontaneous combustion. But, 
when he arrives at Colon, he finds his coal afire. What shall 
he conclude, but that the coal, like all being, is conditioned, 
and not unconditioned, as to its ignition by other means than 
applied fire, as the eye of sense had hitherto supposed. Common 
sense, science aside, shows a definiteness where the indefinite 
and unconditioned were thought to hold. The coals needed 
other conditions which other shipmasters had never imposed, 
and latent fire became visible to the eye of sense. Much more, 
then. shall reason detect the definite and the manifestation of 
the definite under the seemingly chaotic, indefinite and ineffect- 
ive, and that too without the dangers of empiricism. “It is 
insight we want, not eyesight,” says true metaphysics. 

Then, too, when we try to descend the path from the definite 
to the indefinite, we meet a statute of limitations. We violate 
the ruling of the law of the “sufficient reason” which says, 
“there must be a determining ground in the cause for the 
specific character of the effect.” Neither shall we here get 
lost in the complex. What seems complex is only so in seem- 
ing. In it we shall find the simple by the same rule of applied 
reason. By what arrogant law of development shall matter so 
be governed in its change and becoming, as that it shall lose its 
“determining ground,” whether it seem to halt in the material, 
efficient, formal or final cause? ‘ What are you making?” 
says the lad to the Yankee whittler. ‘“ You shall see!” says 
the whittler to the boy, meaning, you shall see by the eye of 
sense, eventually, what I see by the eye of reason, now. It 
was a definite basswood stick, as material cause, at starting, 
but, in the hands of the whittler, it has stopped, apparently, in 
the efficient cause. Nevertheless, while sense would cheat the 
boy, by the present, irregular, undefined shape of the stick, 
into thinking that definiteness has been lost in complexity ; 
reason rescues him from that paralysis of perplexity, and, 
stimulated by the answer withheld, the boy already sees in his 
“mind’s eye,” the basswood whistle, or the figure-head for bis 
boat. He knows the final cause, and has respect to it, prac- 
tically, though he may not know it, philosophically. The fact 
is, things are not only what they seem, they are more than 
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they seem. No halting philosophy can ever satisfy high 
thought. If the Nebular Hypothesis does not furnish to the 
human eye the conditions that underlie the definiteness and 
magnitude of Alcyone, we shall not, surely, assume the indefi- 
niteness of the “primal star-dust.” Metaphysically speaking, 
the star material is just as definite as the greatest of the seven 
stars. The higher intelligence sees the definite underlying and 
informing the seeming indefinite. Nothing more, nothing 
less; be it a stick in the hands of human reason, or seeming 
chaos in the hand of divine reason. 

But, to get nearest this error. It confounds the unfolding 
of knowledge with the unfolding of pure-being. Whether it 
appear in the borrowed, altruistic ethics that tries to teach a 
definite, evolved conscience from so-called indefinite conditions 
already in humanity. Or, whether it stop with the worm de- 
veloped from decaying flesh, by the theory of spontaneity, the 
error is the same. ‘“ Motion” cannot transform this non-entity, 
pure-being into activity. So that, thus confused, uncon- 
sciously, on our part, this old, delusive error cheats, if it cheat 
us, as insinuatingly as if it had never been punctured by the 
keenness of correct thought. Knowledge increases, but pure- 
being isa myth. There is no such thing or power. It has no 
development, because it is nothing, and nothing can come out 
of it. It is only a mould of thought, and even the word 
“mould” is unfortunate, and misleads. The analogy of a 
word breaks; no word should be used to tell what it is not. 
For, the very affirmation, necessary to its demolition, slips this 
subtle nothing into an existence. Perhaps the word pure- 
being must be blotted out of the language it infests, ere it 
shall cease to allure us into thinking it does mean something. 
Philosophically, or, rather, unphilosophically, it plays fast and 
loose with us. It apparently draws an imaginary hard and 
fast line, until, as we approach its shifting bounds, it recedes 
into the unknown remote. Finally, two or three removes are 
as bad as confusion confounded. Practically, it leads to Ag- 
nosticism. For, with a worshipful respect for being that has 
no being, and, with a disrespect for that which has, some 
thinkers mock the final cause, as they stand mute in the arcana 
of the seeming indefinite in its progress to the definite. Until 
their very silence cries, like Montaigne, ‘“‘ What know I?” 
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Or, else, with a faith that is not faith, they strip the seeming 
complex of its rightful mask, not to find the definite there, 
still working, but again, by this shift, to foist into recognition 
this baseless structure of pure-being, which has no law of 
activity, growth or government. The fact is, we are morally 
certain that English Materialism and Positivism ignore some 
of the simple laws of the Notion. To conform to correct 
logic binds a Spencerian as tightly as a Thomist. Whether 
the failing be racial, or, one of perversity; be they parologists 
or sophists, these are not in discussion. It is hard to kick 
against the goads. It would be harder and more pathetic, 
could we not charm away the pain and pathos with “loving 
laughter.” And yet the goads are just as sharp as though 
our laughter were restrained. 

While it would be false and unfair to say there has been no 
advance in Positivistic thinking from M. Comte to M. Littré, 
it is only fair to say that the living exponents of their system 
ought to free themselves from those fallacies that lie deeper 
than any philosophy to which they attach. 

For, as the whole scope of Positivism is to seek and classify 
facts, it stultifies itself when it refuses to work its notions to 
find whether they be fact or fancy. Those were honest words 
of M. Papillion, a disciple of Comte, who said, ‘“‘ Whatever the 
Positivist may say, there are certitudes out of the region of 
experimental methods. There is a temple of light in which 
neither calculation nor experiment can ever open the door to 
man, but into which the Soul can penetrate with authority and 
ease.” Needing a metaphysics, openly demanded at home, and, 
covertly, abroad, it should tind one that does not break with 
contradictions at the very center of its system. 

As children of a mother who fostered a Hume and bore a 
Locke, stepping stones to the immortal Kant, the American 
thinkers try to be thinkingly filial. But sometimes the chil- 
dren outgrow the parent in this regard, a certain result, when 
they have been tutored in a metaphysics valid the world over. 
We shall not presume too much, that in the popular, reflex 
civilization we give to England, we shall also modestly and 
patiently reflect a ray of that sunlight we have borrowed in a 
metaphysical way from Germany. 
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ArticLeE XIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Hoiiann’s Loeic anp Lire.*—This title seems well chosen ; 
for the first sermon aptly names the others, as well as itself. The 
book is full of logic, but not logic divorced from life—indeed the 
position it takes is, that formal logic is not of much account apart 
from the life of him who wields it, or rather of those who give 
heed to it. 

In form and matter these sermons are unconventional. The 
first, for instance, covers fourteen pages before there is any allusion 
to a text. And when, on the fifteenth page, the text is quoted, it 
seems to come in by way of an incidental remark, instead of being 
the root idea of the discussion. But, for the persons addressed, 
and for the end of the discussion, this may be no drawback, as 
the preacher is evidently bent upon propounding a philosophy, 
rather than upon discussing a Scripture. And he does what he 
undertakes to do, in a masterly way. Starting with the fact of 
movement in all things, he maintains that “man does not feel as 
he once felt, any more than he thinks as he once thought”... . 
that “he does not depend [for his conclusions] upon possible 
argument, on producible proofs;” but letting go “an infallible 
and universal logic, to the convincing necessities of which all must 
bow,” he propounds reason as “a living and pliable process, by 
and in which man brings himself into rational and intelligent rela- 
tion with his surroundings, and with his experience.” And the 
“ final test” of reason, thus described, “lies in the actual harmony 
which is found to result from its better endeavors between the life 
at work within and the life at work without.” 

Notwithstanding the exhaustive rhetoric through which the 
preacher presses to his solemn conclusion, that we are deeply 
responsible for our reason, we cannot keep down the desire that 
he had distinguished more sharply between reason and reasoning. 
Had he done so, this able discourse had been as lucid and inform- 
ing, as it is eloquent and powerful. 

* Logic and Life, with other Sermons. By the Rev. H. 8. Honzanp, M.A., 
Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1882. 
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We commend the sermon on the Sword of St. Michael to all 
timid souls, especially to those in the Apologetic division of the 
church militant, in the thick of modern thought. As a specimen 
of the preacher’s fervor, devotion, and inspiring eloquence, take 
the following: 


“O my God—God of the spirits of all flesh—pour down upon 
us, together with the holiness of priests, the power and inspiration 
of prophets! Enlighten our eyes that we may see the 
sins that encompass our days. Inflame our courage that we may 
without fear denounce what Thy light has made manifest. Draw 
us out of the easy waters of acquiescence—out of the chill shadows 
of distrust. Compel us to speak with a larger mind and a loftier 
purpose, that we may Loldly rebuke vice and patiently suffer for 
Thy truth’s sake, and so prepare a people for Thy coming, O dear 
Lord, who tarriest long, but to whom the Spirit and the Bride 
must forever say Come! and let him that thirsteth say Come! 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 


Tue Proors or Carist’s Resurrection.*—This is an examin- 
ation of the authorship of the Gospels aud the Book of Acts, and 
a careful weighing of the evidence of Christ’s resurrection accord- 
ing to the principles by which courts of justice estimate evidence. 
The author’s conclusion is that the fact is fully established. The 
book is well fitted for popular use. 


Srupres iy Science AnD Reticion.t-—This volume comprises 
seven chapters:—The Ground of Confidence in Inductive Reas- 
oning; Darwinism as an Illustration of the Scientific Method; 
Objections to Darwinism and the Rejoinders of its advocates ; 
The true Doctrine of Final Cause or Design in Nature; Some 
analogies between Calvinism and Darwinism; Prehistoric Man; 
Relation of the Bible to Science. The five first of these essays 
have been published in the New Englander or the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, The many readers who have been instructed and helped 
by the author’s writings will welcome this republication as well 
as the additional essays which make the two last chapters. The 
book is illustrated with maps and cuts. 


* The Proofs of Christ's Resurrection, from a Lawyer's Standpoint. By CHARLES 
R. Morrison. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1882. 155 pages. 

+ Studies in Science and Religion. By G. FrepprickK Wrigut, author of the 
Logic of Christian Evidences. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1882. xvi. and 
390 pages. 
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Tue Peak 1n Dariey.*—Miss Cobbe is always sprightly and 
vivacious, and her writings are always interesting. The longest 
essay in this “octave” is on “ Magnanimous Atheism,” and dis- 
cusses the influence of atheism on morals; the essays “ Hygei- 
olatry” and “ Zoéphily” are aimed against vivisection;” “ Pes- 
simism and one of its professors” is on Schopenhauer and his 
doctrines; “Sacrificial Medicine” is an account of medical prac- 
tice in former centuries, and contains curious prescriptions from 
old books for preparing the mummial quintessence, the arcanum 
of the blood, the quintessence of toads, and many others; “The 
fitness of women for the ministry of religion,” while pointing out 
the disqualifications, presents in an exceedingly fresh and inter- 
esting manner the peculiar qualifications of women for the min- 
istry ; ‘“‘ The House on the Shore of Eternity” and “The Peak in 
Darien” relate to the immortality of the soul. 


Pureatory.f—This volume contains an exposition of what the 
doctrine of purgatory is, the arguments by which it is defended, 
the legends of visitors from it and to it, its historical introduction, 
and the origin and significance of the doctrine of indulgences in 
its relation to the doctrine of purgatory. In further elucidation 
of the doctrine there are chapters severally on the purgatorial 
systems of the ancient Egyptians, Hindoos, Persians, Greeks, and 
Komans, and on the influence of Gnosticism and Manicheism. 
The accounts of the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory consist 
chiefly of extracts from their own theologians, ancient, medieval, 
and modern, including some published in this country with epis- 
copal sanction in the last decade. The book is therefore a store- 
house of information on the subject. With the general historical 
correctness of the volume we are surprised to notice the mistake 
(p. 8) that the Council of Trent was “ the last ecclesiastical council 
of the church of Rome.” 


* The Peak in Darien, with some other inquiries touching concerns of the soul 
and the body. An Octave of Essays. By Frances Power Copse. Boston: 
George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street. London: Williams & Norgate. 1882. 
ix. and 303 pages. 

+ Purgatory ; doctrinally, practically, and historically opened. By WILLIAM BAR- 
rows, D.D., author of “The Church and her Children.” With an introduction by 
Alexander McKenzie, D.D. American Tract Society, 156 Nassau street, New 
York. ix. and 228 pages. 
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Criteria oF TrutH; ny Dr. McCosu.*—This is the first 
number of a “‘ Philosophie Series,” to be issued quarterly and to 
consist of five numbers, each being complete in itself as the expo- 
sition of a particular theme. The author’s high reputation as a 
philosophical writer will call attention to the volume and insure 
its circulation among readers of philosophy. 


Pror. Rippte on Luxe.t—This is the third volume of the 
series of commentaries on the revised version of the New Testa- 
ment edited by Dr. Schaff, and already favorably noticed in a 
former number of the New Englander. 


Love ror Sovts.{—This is a plea for deeper interest and more 
strenuous effort for the conversion of men, and breathes through- 
out a devout, earnest, and evangelical spirit. 


MaGazinE OF Art.—The December number has as its frontis- 
piece, a full page etching by Lalauze, from an original drawing 
by G. L. Seymour. The first article contains an account of the 
work which is being done by American artists in Europe, illus- 
trated with six engravings from pictures exhibited by American 
artists at the Paris Salon in 1882. A very amusing and instruc- 
tive article follows, with an outline of two Japanese romances, 
which is illustrated with six engravings. Other articles are 
“Sculpture in Pictland,” by G. F. Browne, with twenty-two 
engravings; “Giovanni Costa, Patriot and Painter,” by Julia 
Cartwright, with portrait and three engravings; “ Vallauris and 
its allies,” by Cosmo Monkhouse, with five engravings; “The 
Graphic Arts,” with eight engravings, by Sidney Colvin. This 
number commences a new volume. Yearly subscription, $3.50. 
Single number, 35 cents. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York. 


* Criteria of diverse kinds of Truth as opposed to Agnosticism ; being a Treatise 
on Applied Logic. By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., D.L. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1882. Paper covers, 60 pages, price 50 cents. 

+ The Gospel according to Luke explained. By MatrHew B. Ripp1g, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of N. T. Exegesis in the Theological Seminary in Hartford. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. xiii. and 369 pages. 

¢ Love for Souls, By the Rev. Wi.1aM Sorrpyer, author of “Pray for the 
Holy Spirit,” “‘ The Saviour’s Converts,” etc. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1882. vii. and 103 pages. 
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Tue Art Amateur for December contains an article on 
Hubert Herkomer, with numerous illustrations of his chief paint- 
ings, including a particularly fine full-page drawing of his famous 
“Last Muster” — Greenwich veterans attending chapel. The 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts is 
illustrated and reviewed at length. There are also illustrated 
articles on “Fans and Fan Painting,” “Haviland Faience,” “ Art 
in Common Things,” and “Curious Bonnets.” Miss Louise 
McLaughlin of Cincinnati begins a series of practical papers on 
china decoration, and there are fifteen pages devoted to an 
almost endless variety of useful and beautiful designs for china 
painting, South Kensington needlework, ecclesiastical embroidery, 
furniture, and color-sketching on linen. “My Note-Rook” 
bristles with points about art and artists, and in every detail 
this number fully justifies THe Arr Amareur’s claim to be 
“the best practical art magazine” of the day. Price, $4 per 
year; single copies, 35 cents. Montague Marks, publisher, 23 
Union Square, New York. 





